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THE FARMER'S FRIENDS IN THE 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 
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| we try to remember that if we had let him 
alone he would not have barmed us any 
more than a domestic cat. Our hatred of the 
crow has descended to us froma former gen- 
eration, when to kill a crow was considered 
not only a very skillful operation but also a 
great honor. The idea that a crow was fit to 
live did not enter the minds of our grand- 
fathers; they would have scouted at the idea 
that he could possibly do more good than 
injury ; but to-day some farmers are begin- 
ning to learn that the crow even, is a bird 
that does more good than harm. 


SUMMER CARE OF THE YOUNG 
ORCHARD. 


The young orchard requires a watchful 
care during the entire summer, as it requires 
but a slight neglect to cause a permanent 
injury. The first care should be to keep all 
insects from the trees. One of the most de- 
structive enemies to the young apple, peach 
and quince orchard is the borer; yet a very 
little attention will keep them out. Nothing 
is better to put next toa tree than coarse 
sand or fine gravel, which should be heaped 
up several inches above the surrounding 
soil. If this be applied in the spring the 
millers will rarely lay their eggs on the trunk 
of the tree above the mcund of sand, and it 
they do, they will very rarely hatch, because 
the tree will be too dry. The miller usually 
lays her eggs in a depression where there is 
some moisture, instinct undoubtedly teach- 
ing her that moisture is needed to cause the 
eggs to hatch, and to enable the young worm 
to enter the bark of the tree. 

During the summer the leaf-eating insects 
must be looked after and destroyed as often 
as they appear, for to have a young orchard 
stripped of its leaves in midsummer is a 
great injury to the tree, even the following 
year. 

Until a tree has been transplanted at least 
three years it must be well protected from 
the drouth, or its growth will be checked, if 
the tree does not die. Many have an idea 
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Farmers should spend more time studying 
the habits of the animale that live on the 
farm ; if they would, the mistake which they 
now make in killing their best friends would 
Ot occur, for then they would be able to 
distinguished their friends from their ene- 
mies, and confine themselves to the killing 
of only their enemies. 

Our fathers had strong prejudices against 
Certain animals without understanding any- 
thing of their good qualities, and we without 
investization are very likely to follow their 
footsteps ; because of this prejudice we find 
It very difficult to become attached to» 
skunk ; we remember how many times in our 

boyhood we had our clothes scented by him 


% we forget it was only after we had near- 


that if a tree is carried through the firet year 


| there is no danger of injury by the drouth, 


but the fact is there is quite as much danger 
of a tree suffering for the want of water the 
second year as the first, and even the third 
year many trees die for want of sufficient 
moisture. On cultivated land, as a rule, 
there is but little danger of a tree suffering 
for want of moisture, providing the 30il is 
frequently stirred during the entire growing 
season, but if some crop be grown between 
the trees, and cultivation be neglected after 
the middle of July, it does not require much 
of a drouth for trees on dry land to change 
their color, and to be seriously injured for 
the want of sufficient moisture. 

Trees on land not cultivated should be 
kept well mulched with some material that 
will retain moisture not only the first year 
but for several years after being set, and the 
mulching should never be permitted to dry 
through, but should be watched and watered 
as often as necessary, and whenever watered, 
enough water should be applied to com- 
pletely saturate the mulching at least one 
foot outside of the roots of the tree. 
Summer trimming should always be re- 
sorted to in a young orchard, thus keeping 
the tree in a form that will not in after years 
reguire the removal of large limbs. A 
watchful orchardist with good judgment will 
keep his young trees so trimmed that nothing 
more than the young growing twigs will re- 
quire to be removed to keep the tree in the 
desired form. 


CHICKENS IN THE GARDEN. 


Those who have chicks hatched out about 

the first of June will find if they eonfine the 

hen near the garden, and let the chicks run 

where they please, that they will spend most 

of their time in the garden hunting for worms 

and bugs; as they qill not for a month or 

six weeks be large enough to scratch so as to 

do any injury to the crops, their presence in 

the garden is a great benefit, they will clean 
outa large proportion of the worms and 

bugs that injure garden crops; even the 

black squash bug is eagerly sought for by 

chicks before they are a month old. But the 

work of the chick is not confined to destroy- 
ing the insects, but they eat large quantities 

of the small tender weeds that trouble the 

useful plants. As there are some garden 

plants that they will also eat when small 
the chicks should be kept out of the garden 

until they are too large for them to eat, or 
what is better should be planted in a part ot 
the garden where the chicks would not be 
likely to go until they are too large for them 

to destroy. The plants beet liked by chicks, 
wher snsll, are the turnip, cabbage, lettuce 

aad radishes; they are very fond of all ot” 
these when small, but when a few inches high 
small chicks will not touch them. But there 

are many pla.ts in the garden which chicks 
will not touch, such as potatoes, beans, peas, 
corn, squashes, cucumbers, melons, and as-— 
paragus. The chickens are such a help to 
all of these, that if*they could be planted by 
themselves and a iarge flock of ehicks turned 
jn among them, they would not only keep 
them clear of insects but would also greatly 
aid in destroying the weeds. By thus turn. 
ing the chicks in the garden much labor is 
saved in hunting for worms and bugs, and 
in the destruction of weeds, but :t is a great 
advantage to the chicks, they will be healthy 
and grow much fester than if confined toa 
small yard, and at the same time will not re- 
quire half as much food ; but it should be 
understood that the chicks are not to be per- 
mitted to run in the garden after they are 
six weeks old, and that the crops are to be 
well up and hoed the first time before they 
are permitted to go in it. 

After the first week in June, and until the 
middle of July is the best season to have 
chicks inthe garden, but when chicks are 
hatched in September they wili do no harm 
in the garden,and in fact will do much good; 
if any weeds are permitted to ripen they will 
be sure to find them and eagerly devour 
them. In some weedy gardens a flock of 
chicks will find weed seeds enough to furnish 
about all the food they need, thus two im- 
portant objects are accomplished, first, the 
garden is cleared of weed seeds and second, 
the chicks are furnished with their food. 

V———— 


— In the attempt to restore fertility to 

artially exhausted soils, it isto be otine 
— that the greatest amount of fertility is 
not to be obtained always from those plants 
which yield the largest bulk. A small 
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“* MULCHING,” 
Its Practice and Utility. 


BY COL. HENRY W. WILSON, 
— 


(From an address before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultaral Society.) 


Almost all the discussions nowadays that re- 
ate to crops of any kind, before they are con- 
cluded involve more or less of a mixture of 
rainfall or drought. One has a vivid recollection 
of some dry season in early youth, and as the 
rains descend in June and Jaly, causing summer 
floods, and spoiling the bay crop, he thinks that 
more rain falls now than when he was a boy. 
Another remembers with great distinctness an 
exceptional year of rains and freshests. The 
recollections of youth give but e poor means of 
comparative meteorology, and the most accurate 
observations and records of specialists in this 
department are often misleading. A year of 
greatest rainfall may be also a year of such 


scarcity of moisture at the proper season as to 
be a year of drought; while another year of less 
than average rainfall may bea year of frvitful- 
ness and abundance. 

In the year 1881 fifteen inches more rain fell 
in Boston than in the preceding year, and stiil 
1881 was a year of drought, because there was a 
deficiency of moisture during the months of 
April, Jaly, August and September, while in 
1880 there was a deficiency in every summer 
month except July, in which there was an excess 
of two and three-quarters inches, and in this year 
(1880), with a denciency of nearly twelve incies 
before the average for ten years, was a year of 
good harvests, al‘hough the scarcity of raia in 
April, May and June, with excessive tempera 
ture, gave a light hay crop, while 1881, with a 
rainfall of 3.43 above the average for ten years, 
was a year of drought and failure of crops. 
These years are given as an illustration of the 
fact that the record of rainfall is no measure of 
the fruitfalness of the year; but we can rest sure 
of one thing, that while for a period ot fifty 
years records have shown that the earth receives 
an average amount of moisture and heat, still, 
its periodical distribution 1s so varied that in 
New England we may safely count upon a con- 
tinuance of the experience of the Pilgrim fathers, 
which has come duwn tous with our otber ine 
heritances—a legacy of periodical and frequent 
drought. 

The effects of drought are so baneful and dis- 
couraging to the cultivator that men in every 
age have sought to counteract it It is one of the 
most natural things in the world for a reflective 
man to think that as the mossy carocting which 
covers the ground in the forest keeps it cootinu 
ally moist, 804 similar covering in our gardens 
and aboat trees and vines would repress noxious 
weeds, resist the drying action of the sun or 
winds, and generally prove to be a very useful 


everything seems to work about right; that 
checks and balances are there pretty evenly dis 
tributed, and tbat it is generally safer and wiver 
to follow natural processes, To this end almost 
every material that seemed suitable has been 
chosen first or last to cover the soil as a mulch— 
leaves, both of evergreen and deciduous trees, 
straw, baulm, hay, both from salt and fresh 
meadows, rushes and sedges, spent tan, sand, 
sawdust, chips and bristles, have all been tried 
wi'h a great variety of crops, and an equally 
great uniformity as to the result. Colonel Wil- 
gon next wenton to recount the experience «f 
horticu!turists, in a large number of instances of 
the application of a variety of substances for 
mulching, for the last thirty five years or more, 
Pethaps general experience bas shown one thing 
pretty clearly—that subsiaaces which quickly 
decay are not so desirable for mulching; thus 
straw has proved to be more sat sfactory than 
hay or rowen; pine needles than the leaves of 
deciduous trees; spent tan than sawdust. There 
is no gainsaying the repeated experience that 
any or all of these materia!s will chock evapora~ 
tion, and thus contribute to the retention of 
moisture; but are we entirely certain of the ase 
sumed fact that this end cannot be more readily 
attained in some other way, or that moisture is 
either the greet or the sole requisite to successful 
cultivation ? 

It is as certain that with most cultivation 
warmth is as necessary to success ag moisture. 
Any covering of the earth, although it may, by 
jts non conaucting qualities, prevent evapora- 
tion, will, nevertheless, surely prevent the ab- 
sorption of heat by the soil, although it may ob 
struct the radiation of beat previously acquired. 
The warmth which stimulates vegetation in these 
latitudes comes from without, and must be ab- 
sorbed. It is also inevitable that the covering 
which screens the surface of the earth from the 
action of the sun and air deprives it of the most 
active and useful agencies in elaborating tood 
for plants, and thus promoting fertility. Few 
people realige what s wonderful laboratory ex- 
ists in the soil; how curious, how delicate and 
intricate are its processes, so mysterious that the 
skill of the chemist is yet as unable to detect or 
explain the unknown as it is to rival or repro 
duce that which is known. i 

So far as these have been asce-tained, it is 
well understood that, even though the chemical 
elements of fertility are supplied in sufficient 
quantity, still the st'mulating action of heat, 
light and air is the leading essential of success. 
Moisture is acontributory element after the fact, 
and can be either supplied or reserved in various 
ways. To supply it is the work of irrigation ; to 
reserve itis the work of cultiyation. It is easy 
to see, with but little experience, how a mulch 
of any suitable substance that simply retains 
moisture will counteract or diminish the benefi- 
cial effects of heat, light andair. The highest 
excelience in cultivation must be attained by 
securing the lesser benefit, without surrendering 
the greater requisites. 

Mulching may serve to keep the surface moist, 
but it will be found that the portion in contact 
with the ground is apt to mildew and encourage 
fangous growth, which neither indicates nor 
promotes healthful vegetation, Weare cautioned, 
therefore, against the use of easily decaying or 
fermenting substances. A careful examination 
of the under surface of most mulchings will de- 
velop the fact that it is a snug harbor for siugs, 
snails, worms, and all minor sorts of vermin. 

If the material used cannot be usefully or 
properly dug into the soil after its use as a mulch 
has ceased, as with tan, sand or sawdust upon 
light soils, then the labor of spreading and after- 
wards gathering it together again is by no means 
inconsiderable. A coating two inches thick onan 
acre amounts to aboat three hundred single louds 
of stuff, which must cost at least $50 or $60 to 
spread and remove. How many times eculd 
you go over an acre with a cultivator for fifty 
dollars? Certainly more than thirty. 

It bas always been observed and mentioned by 
experimenters that the use of mulching induces 
a profuse growth of fibrous roots to push up to 
the surface in their search for moisture and 
nourishment; more particularly and decidedly 
when the mulch contained nitrogenous matter or 
other element which stimulated the growth of 
the plant. It is not 4 little remarkable that none 
of those who have recorded this fact so repeat~ 
edly bave noted that this is not a useful result. 
As a permanent conditien of a plant, to enable it 
to resist all the vicissitudes of our climate, the 
surface is no place for its feeding roots, and ai: 
though the nf effects may not be apparent in 
those crops which are gnoual, such as the straw’ 
berry, yet with all plants of a permanent cbar* 
acter, like frait trees or vines, the pushing of 
these fibres to the surface should be disco sraged. 
Vegetation should be encouraged by all means 
to go downwards for 16 moisture, wherever it 
may ramble for its nutriment. 

The roots of the strawberry and clover have 
been traced five feet below the surface, and 

pe roots haye been found at the depth of 
eleven feet. They will always descend in search 
of moisture to the depth at which the ground 
waters stand in the soil during the season of 
greatest activity and growth; wherever the air 
can penetrate, depend apon it that a root will 
find it out and follow. 

How can the temporary advantages of mulch- 
ing be otherwise attained permanently? A little 
thoughtfal examination will indicate the an 
swer. Carefyi inyestigation of the condition and 
mechanical effect of heat and soil upon moisture 
will develop the fact that, except when the rains 
are replenisbing the earth, moisture is continu’ 
ally ascending in the soil by the process of ca: 

illary attraction, and is absorbed at the surface 

y the air with which it comesin contact. Ina 
well cultivated field not more than from one 
eighth to one tenth of the rain that falls upon 
the soil finally passes off by percolation; the re- 
mainder is drawn to the surface and evaporated 
by the process described. Anything that breaks 
up the uniform continuity of the texture of the 
soil, by which atom after atom of water is 
brought to the surface, will accomplish the first 
step in retaining the natura! moisture of the soil 

within it. 

Now, mulching does not do this at all; it on'y 
checks or moderates the approach of the atmos- 
phere to the moistened surface of the soil, and 
therefore retards evaporation to that extent; but 
the reason why there is always so much mois- 
ture beneath the mulch is because the capillary 
action of the = keeps on pumping up the wa- 

dency of earthy matter to thus 
, but can 
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The above is a representation of the New 
Model Eureka Mower, at work. It is a new de- 
parture in mowing machines, inasmuch as it is a 
front cut, instead of a side cut mower; and if it 
possesses all the advantages claimed for it, it 
must certainly be welcomed as a valuab'e acces - 
sion in the direction of improved farm machin. 
ery. 

At first appearance it would secm to be a dis- 
advantage to have one of the horses walk in the 
uncut grass, but when it is considered tba: this 
machine is intende i to be used to mow back and 
forth on a piece, instead of around it, as with ail 
| other mowers, it will b> seen that as the horse 
| tramples the grass forward in walking, the ma 
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{chine cuts it against the lodge on the return 
| trip, and consequently cuts it clean and even. 
Therefore, the horse does no harm walking in 
| the grass before it is cut; while, on the other 
| hand, One of the great advantages claimed for 
| this mower, is that the machine and team dv not 
| pass over and trample down the grass after it is 
cut,as all other mowers do. The “Eureka” 
leaves tue grass just as it cuts it, without being 
| trampled upon, and leaves it in the best condi- 
| tion, as it is claimed tq cure quickly and make 
better hay. 
ly is also claimed that the draft is so much 
liguter, on accoun! of the cut being directly in 
| front, instead of at one side, it is practicable to 
use a much longer cutter bar with the same 
‘team, and consequently mow a much wider 


MOWER. 


more readily see any obstructions as he ap- 
proaches them,than when the cutter bar is at 
one side; while the advantage of being able to 
mow back and forth wit. this machine on the 
side of a hill, is one that will be readily appreci- 
| ated. It is said to work successfully in orcaards 
| or on stony ground, and to be well adapted to 
| New England farms. There are many of these 
| mowers already in use, and it is said that they 
| are giving the very best satisfaction. 


| Messrs. T. B. Everett & Co., 43 South Market 
street, Boston, Mass , are theagents for the sale 
| ot the Eureka Mower in New England, and will 
bo happy to give any information that may be 
desired to any one who may write to them or 
show and explain the machine to any one who 
may cal! at their place of business ta see i’. heir 
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| Nature. The gentle showers which simply moist: 

en the earth pass through it readily, as do the 
heavier rains, which are absorbed by it and 
largely retained. 


thus int«rmingied with air. This is precisely the 
condition of the soil aftera thorough cultivation. 
When thus rendered tine and light the surface 
becomes truly a cusuion of air and dry earth, 


the continuity of the invensible process of con-! 


vection of the water of the soil is broken, 
the point at which the upward passage 
ot the water of the soil ceases is removed to the 
depib of the cultivation, the free access of the 
air to the continuously moist surface is hindered 
and you have accomoplisbed all of the beneficial 
eff-cts of mulching in «a cheaper, more intelli- 
gent and scientific manner. 
In concluding, the essayist admitted that there 
}are times when mulching aroynd newly plinted 
trees, or with some smail fruits may be satisfac- 
tory. but be believed that generally, mulching is 
an indifferent suostitute for tilling the soil, and 
that an industrious man with the rake or cuilii- 
vator will obtain vastly more satisfactory results 
| by their diligent use. 


DESTRUCTION OF DISEASE IN 
POTATOES. 


Philadelphia Record.) 

The potato is subject to diseases of the 
|stalks, leaves and bulbs. These diseases 
| are due to destructive bacilli, which in some 
cases may be traced to the planting of un- 
healthy bulbs. ‘The Danish method, as men- 
tioned in the ‘Tribune and Farmer, is to de- 
stroy the germs by heating the bulbs. 

some cases of disease the mold on the bulbs 
grows up in the stalk, where the mold seed 
ripens and spreads from stalk to leaves. As 
the disease starts from comparatively few 
spots, it spreads slowly at first and then 


| 
| 


continued drought. In some cases where 
unhealthy bulbs have been used the plants 
appear to thrive, but the bulbs do not grow 
or produce largely. If healthy bulbs are 
used the majority of diseases may he avoided. 
To guard against all possible contagion the 
potatoes should be heated up to 104 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and so kept for four hours, a 
slight sprouting of the bulbs being an ad 
vantage before heating. ‘These precautions 
are especially recommended for what is 
termed in Europe the plague, but in this 
country we have no contagious (disease ex- 
cept the rot, 
It has long been known that the best and 
healthiest crops are secured only by the use 
of sound healthy bulbs, that are free from all 
appearances of injury, either by disease or 
trost. ‘Lhe seed being the firat consideration, 
the conditions of the soil should be such as 
to promote a healthy growth. ‘The common 
practice of hauling large quantities of fresh 
manure to the potato fields and spreading it 
in the rows has done more to induce disease 
than any othercause. Manure may be used 
upon potatoes with advantage, but it should 
be thoroughly decomposed and fine. Com- 
post is better than manure, as it is usually 
composed of absorbent materials that have 
been well mingled with the manure. 
safest method, however, is to manure heavily 
on wheat land, following with grass, and 
using the sod land, after the grass has been 
cut, for potatoes. With the aid of 400 
pounds superphosphate per acre the potatoes 
will yield weil and be free from disease, if 
healthy seed be planted; but under no cir- 
cumstances will potatoes be entirely exempt 
from disease if any of the seed is unsound. 
‘Iwo very important fertilizers for potatoes 
are potash and lime. Experiments are said 
to show that potash causes the crop to be 
watery, while lime causes them to be hard 
when cooked. It may be that such corclu- 
sions are erroneous, as the difficulties may 
perhaps be due to other causes ; but the use 
of lime on sod land in the fall, before the 
potatoes are pianted, will certainly assist in 
preventing diseas2, as well as largely ine 
creasing the yield. Something depends 
upon the variety also, Early potatoes should 
be planted early, while those intended for 
winter useshould goin late. Another cause 
of disease is the deterioration of some varie- 
ties, which ‘ran out’ without the farmer being 
aware of the fact before it is too late to make 
acharge. The new varieties should always 
be tested on every farm, in order to procure 
that best suited for the particular soil to 
which it belongs. If this were practiced 
there would be fewer diseases, as some vari- 
eties will not exist in certain localities but a 
short time. It io well to change seed occa~- 
sionally also, even if suitable variety is 
secured, but it should be of the same kind. 
We have been somewhatexempt from potato 
epidemics in this country, and the difficulties 
that sometimes happen in particular sections 
may be greatly lessened by care in the selec- 
tion of seed and the use ot only well fer- 
mented manure. 

tr A correspondent of the Farm, Stock 
and Home says that he has discovered & 8e- 
cret in butter making, whieh is to keep the 
water in which the milk is placed oold with 
ice, and that a large amount of cream is lost 
by not keeping the water cold enough. The 
more degrees of temperature one can carry 
the milk without freezing the more cream. 
Any one who will do so can always sell but- 
ter on its merits, and it will be better than 
the best creamery butter. 


tar The Philadelphia Record says — The 
opportunities for sheep busbandry in this 
country are almost unlimited. Four times 
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‘Che Poultry Interest. 


Dry soil is an excellent non conductor, made | 
| doubly so by being loosened and pulverized and | 


MORE ABOUT POULTRY. 


Speaking of the matter of poultry raising, 
it must be conceded that breeders rest un 
der one great discouragement in the appar* 
ent lack of public appreciation of their ef- 
forts. In pretty much everything else there 
isa prompt and decided preference mani: 


fested by the public for those commodities | 


which combine the largest degree of excel: 
| lence, but when it comes to poultry products 
there is too much of a disposition to ignore 
quality and to class pretty much everything 
as of uniform grade asto price. There is 


certainly a great difference in the table qual: | 


ities of fowls, not only as to age and weight, 
| but asto quality of flesh and shape. The 
| former quality may perhaps be an obscure 
| one which cannot be determined in advance, 
| but the latter should be seen at any time. 
The difference between a plump, round 
| breasted fowl, and the narrow chested, low 
jointed specimens so often encountered in 
| the market, is one which should be recog 
| nized in some way in the price, and is cer 
tainly one on which the consumer manifests 
most decided preferences. And we have a 
suspicion that there would be a current dif 
ference in market prices, instead of every 
thing going in at so much per pound if 
| dressed, or so much per dozen if alive, if 
| more care were taken by the producer in 
| grading and separating the offerings into 
| separate lots. The businegs is tao small to 
|permit of fowls being sold sing!y or very 


rapidly, except when interfered with by long- much in the way of inspection given in the 


market. As the lots are made up or 
‘bunched’ by the grower, so they must re* 
main ; and if pains were taken to separate 
the better and inferioy grades iato lots by 
themselves, so that distinct sales would be 
possible, there can be no question but what 
one would command a higher preference 
and a better price in the market. And 
though the rggregate amount might be no 
greater than would be realized from one 
promiscuous lot, there would be more satis: 
faptian in it, ag showing that the public is 
willing to pay a superior price forthe supe* 
rior article, and in the end an encourage’ 
ment for those who seek improvement. If 
there were an adequate supply of poultry of 
the highest table quality available for the 
market, the inferior grades would meet with 
much iess favor, for they are only taken 
now because there is 9 demand for poultry 
reater than the offerings of first ciass birds. 
t costs something more to produce the best 
in this case, as in other classes of farm 
stock, but, we believe, if the offerings are 
put upon the market in sich a way asto per* 
mit of discrimination, the public will be 
found quite willing to pay an enhanced 
price.—[Breeder’s Gazette, 
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BULBS AFTER FORCING. 


A writer in The Garden giyeg the follow- 
ing experience in regard to the after treat- 
ment of Dutch bulbs that have first been 


hyacinths in herbaceous borders after they 
have bloomed the first year in pots. 
are placed in sandy soil, such as refuse from 
the potting shed or anything containing 
plenty of sand, because our soil is of a gtiff, 
retentive character. We plant the bulbs 
from three inches to four inches deep. ‘The 
following season they produce good spikes 
of bloom, and annually afterwards they 
bloom equally well, and make ap effective 
show in the borders in spring. Some of 
them have now been in the same position 
five years, and are quite as good, perhaps a 
little better, than when first planted, since 
which they haye not been disturbed. I do 
not think that anything is gained by lifting 
the bulbs annually. We use all our forced 
bulbs, such as tulips, narcissi, jonquils, cro- 
cuses, etc.,in the same way, and they all 
produce blooms which are useful.” No 
doubt much of the deterioration of bulbous 

lants in the open ground after a few years 
is due to their disturbance at unseasonable 
times while the ground is being dug for 
other plants; this could be avoided for the 
most part by having their places marked at 
the time of blooming. Exhaustion of the 
border is another cause of their decline ; if a 
good top dressing of old manure is given in 
the fall the effect will be prompt and satis- 
factory, a8 evinced by vigorous flower gtems 
and good-siged blooms, contrasting greatly 
to the disadvantage of similar bulbs left to 
themselves, and without care, year after 
year. 


CARE IN USING INSECTICIDES. 


Prof. Lintner, State Entomologist of New 
York, gives in his recent report the following 
precautions to be used in applying Paris 
green and London purple for | estruction 
of insects: First, never distribute them 
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Che Horse. 


IMPROVED HORSES AND THEIR 
POINTS. 








| The vast improvement which has taken 
|place within the last decade in American 
horses must be looked upon by all as one of 
the best features of higher education in agri- 
culture. The work of improving the draught 


earnest, and the evidences of the imported 
blood which has been in use begins to make 
itself apparent throughout the land. This in- 
| terest in manufacturing better horses has led 
the farmers to study points, to con over 
works on the subject, and final'y to arrive at 
some conclusion as to the horse he thinks 
suited to his requirements 
whether he sendiaien to obtein, or breed to 
a Clydesdale, Percheron Norman, Shire, 
Cleveland Bay or other variety of horse; 
there are good individuals in all breeds, and 
what he must aim at is to find the true es, 
sential points necessary for the produetion 
of a good draught animal. 

An old friend of the writer, and one who 
thoroughly understands horse doctrine, 
writes to the North British Agriculturist of 
Scotland, giving some hints on horse judg 
ing, which our readers will find of practical | 
value, and we therefore subjoin his remarks. | 
He takes the (Clydesdale as his illustration, | 


“Teking the animal as it appears before | 
us, we naturally scrutinize it closely, and 
make a general survey of it ; have it walked | 
out, and then commence to tind out what is | 
wanting, sad what points should not be 
there. ‘The head must be clean cut, neat and 
small; no Roman noses; a bold eye; ears well | 
set on, and not too heavy ; head well set on 
to a good muscular neck, which may be 
nicely arched, and of a proportionate length | 
to the animal’s body; shoulder be muscular, 
with knee joints wide, and strong bone abuve 
and below; pasterns nicely arched back from 
the tip of a good open foot. Avoid thin feet 
and flat soles. Hair on the legs should be 
soft and silky, avoiding close, matted hair. 
A good, level, short back, with the ribs well 
arched out from it, avoiding flat ribs and 
narrowness round the heart, and any tend- 
ency to lightness of back rib. Hindquarters 
poweriul and short “ coupled” to the back 
(two great items of strength in a cart horse); 
all well set on; thighs powerful, with good, 





bloomed in pots: “We annually plant our id 


open, clean hocks, flat on the inside; hind 
feet generally longer and narrower than the 
fore ones. The hind legs should be per- 
pendicular from the cap of the hock to the 
pastern joint, avoiding “cow hacks.” A 
horse should have good action, with com- 
plete flexion of the knees and hooks, the 
atter of which he must keep weil under him 
when moving. Must not waddle or swing in 
tis movements, and when standing naturally 
must cover a good length of ground in pro- 
portion to the length of himself. Avoid 
horses that stand forward on their forelegs 
or back on their hind ones. 

The points ta be desired most, and hence 
must be of most value, are a hardy constitu- 
tion, good all round action, and good, sound 
feet and legs, it matters little to any one how 
ood a body he may have. In selecting 
mares for breeding purposes we must look 





They | 
| farmer of what might be said to he the old 


for long, low, roomy animals. 
A few years ago the expression used hy a 


school, when purchasing a horse, struck me 
as being very suggestive. It was as follows, 
vis: Must have four good feet and legs; 
short coupled budy ; plenty of room to hold 
its dinner; and to finish with must be a 
“ crisp mover.”—[Farmer’s Review. 
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THE HORSES BACK. 


The back of a horse is strong and well 
supported. It is the arch of a bridge, which, 
from its structure, can bear weight placed 
upon it, whereas an inverted arch would fall 
to pieces, or would wifhstand a far less 
pressure. It has been observed that low- 
backed or rather hollow-backed horses, 
working in harness, kept their condition, 
while those with high backs lost flesh. Per- 
sons of not very inquiring or «bservant dis- 
positions would probably attribute this to 
the fact that the former were of more hardy 
constitution than the latter, but this would 
be a false conclusion. It is owing entirely 
to the curvature of the back, for a horse 
which can draw a weight was least able to 
bear a weight upon its back, while the horse 
unable to bear the strain of draft could beat 
the other any day in carrying a weight. The 
line of the vertebre indicates the sort of 
work for which the horse is fitted. If it is 
high the weight must be on the top to press 
it together; if low, the pressure myst be 
from below for the same reason. A down- 
ward curvature is, therefore, the best ferm 
of spine for a dfaft horse.—[ Farm and Field. 


ta The following is q table of rations for 
calves, as given by the American Agricultur- 
ist: Ualves 2 weeks old should have two 
quarts of skimmed milk three times a day. 
At a month old four quarts twice aday. At 
2or3 months old five quarts twice a day 
and two ounces of oate or meal, with hay, 
grass and water. At from 4 to 6 months 
old five quarts of milk and four ounces of 
meal: For heifers in calf give grass or bay, 
with a quart of meal and the same of bran. 





— Some successful apple growers gay the 
time to prune is when A is : 


and says: |C 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


— The whale fisheries of Alaska are worth 
$1,000,000 a year, and grazing for cattle is 
unexcelled there. 

— In the cultivation of vegetable gardens 
by the average farmer it will be found valu- 
able to vary the usual annual application of 
farmyard manure with one of some phos- 
phatie fertilizer. 


— The best clover hay is the second 
growth in the fall of its second year. 

- Corn does not thrive in a wet soil, es- 
pecially in early spring, as it is certain that 
moisture chills the soil. 

— There is but little profit in the continued 


preservation of a forest which has attained 
its full growth. 


— Indications point to a very large peach 
crop this season, equal perhaps to that of 
1875, the largest one ever known. 


— This past year has been a very disas- 
trous one in the English cheese markets. 

— French vineyards are being rapidly re- 
planted with American vine roots. In the 
department of Herault alone 64,222 acres 
have been replanted with the American vines, 


— The egg plant and the tomato form the 
ohief vegetable crops of Florida at present, 
Shipments are made twice a week. 


— Only about 150 pounds of each beef 
animal is fit for canning, hence to provide 
3,000,000 pounds ot canned beef or 500,000 
oans, would require 20,000 cattle. 


— The Montana legislature is composed 
almost entirely of cattle men. ‘here are 
only eight lawyers in that body. 


— Peppermint is being more extensively 
cultivated than ever in the vicinity of Lyons, 
N. Y. : 


— Some poultry raisers occasionally at- 
tempt to economize by purchasing damaged 
grain for their fowls. Such a course is about 
as profitable as confining a new milch cow 
to a diet of poor straw. 


— Georgia farmers have doubled the acre- 
age in watermelons this season, many far- 
mers devoting two hundred and fifty acres 
} to this crop. 








. | — In Salt Lake city there is a fine of two 
| swath than usual; als» that the driver can much’ advertisement may be fqund in another column. | 


dollars for every sparrow killed, and the 
same sum ior every nest robbed. We there- 
fore can conclude that this is the paradise of 
the English sparrow. 
| — A slaughter house and refrigerating es* 
| tablishment costing over $1,000,000, have 
| been built at Medora, Washington ‘Lerri- 
| tory, for supplying fresh meat to the East. 
— Sassafras poles for poultry roosts pre- 
| vent lice it is stated. 
—A barrel of apples will make about 
eight gallons of cider. 


Florida, grows on a handsome tree from ten 
to fifteen feet in height. The fruit is rather 
smaller than the Siberian crab apple and 


hard seed and the fruit is only moderately 
valuable, but the tree is ornamental. 


— Chip dirt from an old wood pile and 
wood ashes are excellent top dressing for 
fruit trees. 


genera. 


— All vessels used for milk should be 
kept most scrupulously clean and should be 
thoroughly scalded whenever emptied. 

~~ Cotton seed meal must be fed cautious- 
ly, if at all, to young calves. 

— Ducks are profitable if allowed to for- 
ge for themselves ; confined they are not so 
profitable as hens. 

— Toa much flesh is not winted in rais- 
ing a colt; feed good hay and a few oats 
and salt twice a week. 

—Colored laborers are being essayed in 
Jalifornia, 


—The decline in sheep husbandry is due 
tq the low price of wool—yet mutton is 
dear. 

—The average growth of wood on an acre 
of land, between New England and the Po- 
tomac is acord anda half ayear for thirty 
years after it is once cut over, 

—A New Hampshire farmer claims that 
by allowing his swine free run in his orchard 
he has gradually overcome wormy apples. 
The hogs like it and the trees thrive under 
jt, while the truit is remarkably good. 


—By giving cows water at a temperature 
of sixty-six degrees a yield of milk one- 
third greater was obtained according to ex- 
periments made at the Agricultural College, 
St. Remy, France. 

— Salt attracts moisture; in dry seasons a 
topdressing is an advantage. 


—Swine pest is a specific poison and finds 
its home most favorable to spreading in a 
fat, sickly, corn-fed hog. Borax is the best 
material to destroy the parasites. 

—The State of Michigan is almost denu- 
ded of her forests. 

—Flax is receiving much attention in the 
Weat,and promises soon to be a staple crop. 

— No fixed quantity of cream can be de- 
pended upon for yielding a certain amount 
of butter. Cream varies according to the 
weather and the feed. Sometimes it yields 
less butter than at other times, falling below 
one week and yielding more the next. 

— Tripe and bone dust, oleomargarine 
and artificial manures, tallow and glue stock 
—such is the curious list of productions 
turned out of one factory in Rhode Island. 

— A stock company for the manufacture 
of liquid cheese has been eatahlished in New 
York wtth German capital. The product 
will laqk like maple syrup. 

—~ Hops raised in Washington Territory 
are better than California hops, being strong’ 
er and more like those of New York State. 

— Enough land in the United States is 
owned by foreign syndicates to furnish 240,- 
000 families with eighty acres apiece. This 
land will inorease rapidly in value as the 
tide of immigration ewells, and rejected land 
tenure doctrines will some day gain in fa- 
vor. 


— Some of the Michigan farmers believe 
there is as much profit in first class merino 
sheep as can be obtained from any breed. 
One farmer of that opinion last season 
sheared a fleece weighing twenty pounds 
trom @ merino ewe with a lamb by her side. 


— Johnson grass is considered a pest in 
the South. Fortunately it is not hardy. 

— Calves will be more generally raised in 
the West this year than last, and more sows 
bred. This is far better than selling the 
grain. 

— Fruit scions cut in the fall cr in open 
weather during the winter can be packed in 
sand or moss. But grafts can be cut and 


grafted the same day. 


— lowa ranks the highest of ali the States 
in the number of cattle to the square mile. 
She has 2,014,484 or 35.9 to the square mile. 
Illinois has 26, Ohio 24, Pennsylvania 19, 
New York 18, and Texas 15 head to the 
square mile. The number of cattle in Texas 
is 4,234,923 

— The fourteen year locusts are at alto- 
gether an unmitigated evil, Squirrels fatten 
on them, and hens are busily employed in 
disposing of them, and old trees are pruned 
by them with nicety and precision. 

— Horses may be taught to canter by 
riding them under the saddle long distances 
up hill. 

— The quince js aglow grower, so that it 
is hest to purebase trees } or five feet 

igh than mere slips. 

— Tare or red root is a troublesqme weed 
where winter wheat is ar haa been long 
grown. 

_— Prompt cutting down to healthy wood 
will check most cases of blight in trees. 








that is to say, the time of pruning es 
but little difference. 


WHOLE NUMBER 2261. 


Correspondence. 
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“THE TARIFF.” 


AS IT AFFECTS THE FARMERS. 


1o the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 

The Tariff Discussion at the Farmers 
Meetings in Boston, full reports of which 
have appeared in the Ploughman, must, no 
doubt, deeply interest your readers, since, 
no subject that has been broached at these 
meetings is of greater importance to the far: 
mer, or more closely interwoven with the ag’ 
ricultural interests of the land. Yet, it is 
true, as it is strange, that for years the far. 
mers have alowed the iron men, the copper 
men, and their allies, to control the tariff 
legislation of the country. While my gen- 
tle farmer was standing by, mute and indif- 
ferent, the nut was cracked, the kernel con 
fiscated, and he finds the shell alone falls to 
his share—the meat has disappeared, but 
the pelt is his. As I view his position, I am 
reminded of another “unfortunate,” whose 
sad history is told in the old song of “The 
Spider and the Fly.” 

If it is true then, that the farmer through 
negligence has deprived his family of what 
rightfully belonged to them,and of what 
they otherwise would have received, it is 
equally true, that in some respects he acted 
the part of a good Christian, since, having 
been smitten upon one cheek he cheerfully 
turns the other to his persecutors. 

[am puazled to understand, sir, how my 
protectionist friends arrive at some of the 
conclusions to which 1 find them committed. 
Perhaps it is because I am dull that I fail to 
see why, by taking the property of one indi- 
vidual, and bestowing the same upon an- 
other who has not earned it, the first party 
to the bargain is not the loser; it is not 
clearto me why No. 1, by means of the 
heavy hand of the government, has not be- 
come the victim of No.2. An apology is 
due from me to the gentlemen who spoke on 
the free trade side at your meetings, for pre* 














suming to follcw them, after the full and 
, able manner in which they presented and 


discussed this subject. I cannot hope, sir, | 
— The tropical gooseberry cultivated in| to add weight to the liscussion, neither do I 


entertain the idea that I can enlarge upon 


what has already been said, 
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Mr. Elitor, it was no less a man than the 
— The forests of the United States com- late President Garfield, who declared to an 
Se mdteets tet prise 412 species of trees belonging to 158 | eminent political economist of this State, 
that while he was on the “Ways and Means 
Committee of Vongress, the individuals and 


delegations who came before that committee 
to get new duties put on or old duties 
raised, came in the barest selfishness without 
& thought or care but forthe extra price of 
their own products.” Were they there in 
the interest of che government ? No. Were 
they there in the interest of the farmer, or of 
the laboring man? No. They were there 
solely as beggars, confessedly unable-or un- 
willing to conduct their affairs without ex. 
torting toll from their neighbors by means 
of tariff taxes.—“Paupers," sir, begging 
alms, and you and I, sir, pay a heavy poor 
rate tq support the “paupers” of America. 
Yet these very men have the audacity to 
remind us of the “paupers” of Europe, as if 
we were not already acquainted with paus 
pers. 

The position of the working man, as in 
the case of the shoemaker, so aptly described 
by Mr. Cushman, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized ; many of them are proteotion- 
ists because they have been told over and 
over again, that their wages are dependent 
upon the continuance of this system, and I 
suspect that a large percentage of the far- 
mers are guilty of only too readily taking for 
granted that for which there has never been 
produced the slightest proof. 

It,sir, [ understand the drift of Mr. Ware’s 
argument, it is to the effect that protection 
does not increase the price of commodities 
to the consumer, butin reality lowers orices, 
Yet, curiously enough, we are told that 
free sugar would be an excellent thing, and 
it is admitted too, that at the present time 
under protection, the people pay an advance 
of three cents per pound on their sugar for 
the purpose of protecting the Louisiana 
sugar planters ; but, as we are informed 
that protection lowers prices, it consequent- 
ly follows that the more you pay for sugar 
the less you pay for it. Conversely, when 
sugar is admitted free, and you buy lower, 
the result will be that you'll pay more, and 
this is according to protectionist logic. 

Our friend tinds the great objection to pro: 
tecting the sugar planters, lies in the fact 
that they represent but a very small indus- 
try, a small capital, a small product, and 
consequently, even by the aid of proteotion, 
they can collect, comparatively, but a small 
tax from the pockets of the people for private 
purposes, In other words they fail to put 
their hands in deep enough; they don’t 
squeeze our pockets hard enough. On the 
other hand, he finds, where an industry ts 
large, representing millions of capital, and 
by means of protection collecting a tax of 
millions of dollars from the people for pri- 
vate purposes, everything is in a delightful 
state—‘something approaching superb.’Now, 
sir, it 1 were to offer my advice to our pro- 
tectionist friends, that is, to those of them 
who are personally interested in maintain 


ing high taxes, and who are ably only 
as one tu nine in the vl al protec- 
tionists, I should say »— Gen en, your 


supparters outside the ringgainsist that you 
shall perform your duty to the letter, and I 
warn you to beware; why, gentlemen, they 
declare that if any of you are delinquent, 
that is, in this game of grab, if you are 
found to be below the standerd they will 
drop you from the Grabbers’ Association 
without the slightest scruple, 

Protectionists aye invariably opposed to 
duties that afford a large revenue to the 
government, and where protection ig eom- 
paratively small. What will it avail Mr- 
Ware to remind ys of the crime and pau- 
perism existing here under protection ; and 
saying he would remedy the matter by 
transferring the sugar tax and collecting it 
on liquor, while, his protectionist friends 
under the lead of Judge Kelly, are making 
such strenuous efforts to abolish the inter- 
nal revenue tax on whiskey aad tobacco, 





making these articles cheaper, that they 


I speak merely 
horseg of the farm and city has begun in real the shape a flattened globe; it contains one | because | must ; because as a citizen of this 


country, it becomes a duty to protest against 
| an unjust law, feeble though the protest may 


j (the protectionists) may have an excuse for 
retaining the tax on pig iron, and the taxes 
on the necessaries of life. Over in “ Merry 
England,” “the land of paupers” as we are 
told, andthe home of the wicked Cobden 
Club, they have a population of 400 and 
over to the square mile, against 14 to the 
same area here, and pauperism and crime 
have decreased there to the extent of 60 per 
cent since the adoption of free trade. Wages 
have increased from 50 to 100 per cent, 
while the cost of living has decreased in 
about the same proportion. How is th 
accounted for P 

If the people of Essex County want free 
sugar the free traders are wiliing they 
should have it, but it is not clear to us what 
advantage it will be to them, since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ware’s theory of protection and 
low prices, they already have it at the lowest 
notch. 

But suppose that we of Middlesex want 
free fish, what then ? Can we have it, and 
shail we bave to pay more forit when it is 
free? Unfortunately for Mr. Ware, it hap- 
pens that his protectionist friends and neigh- 
bors, the fishermen, disagree with him com- 
pletely as regards prices, for but a short 
time ago, in their letter to Governor Rob- 
inson, they pleaded for protection on the 
ground that their supplies, their raw mate 
rials, cost them so much more than their 
competitors are obliged to pay for the like, 
that they are placed at a great disadvantage 
thereby, and they gently hinted, that if con 
venient to us, it would be an accommoda* 
tion to them to retain the privilege of mak- 
ing up this difference in cost, by taxing us. 
{t appears then, that the fisherman has dis’ 
covered from experience that his supplies 
cost him more than they otherw ise would if 
the duties were off, and if you, sir, will 
kindly explain how it is, that by charging, 
| the fisherman more for a thing, the price of 
| the thing is not increased to him, I would be 
| pleased to know iow the thing is done. 

} I find, Sir, our friend committed to the 
opinion that a prohibitory tariff raises prices, 
while restrictive duties have a contrary effect. 
Asif restrictive duties sre not to a certain 
extent prohibitory, and as if restricting the 
supply of goods will lower prices. To be 
sute other things may lower prices; im- 
proved machinery will do it; improved 
methods and skilled operatives’ will do it, 
but protection by increasing the cost of pro- 
duction can never do it, And, sir, when he 
declared that prohibitary duties raise prices 
or other words, that Protection when carried 

| to Perfection becomes Robbery, he unwarily 

drove the nail to the quick, and clinched his 
argument on the wrong side. If protection- 
ists would show that their system lowers 
prices, they must prove that it lowers the 
cost of production. 





For instance, let them 
| take Bessemer steel, hardware, hlankete, ne 

any other articles of manufacture, and prove 
| that the same are manufactures here to-day, 
| cheaper than they could be if our manufac. 
turers were allowed to buy their raw materi- 
als as low as their foreign competitors. 

There is a total disagreement among pros 
tectionists in regard to the effect of protec- 
tion upon prices. For instance, Mr. Aldrich 
Tises to explain why it really is thet protec- 
tion is such an excellent system,and he finds 
the reason to be, because it raises prices, 
which he demonstrates by showing that we 
pay double as much for things now as we 
otherwise would if protection did not exist, 
and therefore, if Mr. Aldrich is correct, Mr, 
Ware, without knowing it, has been paying 
double prices for his supplies. 

Mr. Aldrich has discovered that if duties 
were off, we should be flooded with cheap 
goods, for, says he, “They (meaning the for- 
eigners) will go from house to house selling 
goods at less than starving prices.” Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Aldrich, however, Mr. 
Ware finds that goods are already manufac. 
tured right here, and sold somewhat less 
than the “starving prices’ Mr. Aldrich is in 
such terror of, so that according to Mr. 
Ware, his protectionist friend Mr. Aldrich, 
without knowing it, has been in the habit of 
buying his goods below “starving prices’” 
right here at home of his own neighbors, 

Mr. Ware, by demonstrating that the 
manufacturers of this country can, and do, 
sell their goods less than their foreign rivals, 
as in the case of some articles of hardware, 
succeeded in quite demolishing, and putting 
to shame, the pet protectionist assertion that 
the American manufacturer cannot compete 
successfully withhis European competitor‘ 
cannot sell his goods as low, and cannot 
control the home market without taxing us. 

Let me say to my brother ‘armers, that it 
is the free trader who would relieve the 
manufacturer of the tax on his raw materials, 
thereby placing him upon anequal footing 
with his foreign rivals, and making it so 
much easier for bim to control the market, 
while on the other hand, the protectionist 
holds that the manufacturer should pay this 
tax, and in consequence thereof should col- 
lect its equivalent, or more, from the pockets 
of the people. 

What, sir, becomes of the assertion that 
the American laborer cannot compete suc= 
cessfully with the so called “pauper” labor 
of the Old World, since Mr. Ware has 
shown the same to be incorrect? And, al- 
low me to inquire of the farmers if they ever 
pause to consider how it is that the agricul’ 
tural laborers of this country, the highest 
paid agricultural labor in the world, have for 
years competed successfully and undersold 
this same “pauper” labor right in its own 
market, notwithstanding that protectionists 
continually declare that the thing can’t be 
done ? 

It will not avail Mr. Ware to quote the 
predictions of Hamilton and Webster, when 
Carroll D. Wright finds right here in Massa- 
chusetts that from 1860 to 1881 the cost of 
living increased 41 per cent, and wages ine 
creased only 31 per cent. It will not avail 
him to remind the farmers of the “pauper’’ 
laborers of Germany and Russia, for as they 
are highly protective countries everything 
should be lovely there according to his 
theory, and we sre surprised to learn that 
pauperism exists in Paradise. 

It is of no use saying that protection is 
the cause of high wages, while eminent pro- 
tectionist authorities make such damaging 
admissions as these I shall quote :—said 
Mr. Evarts, in an official report to Con 
gress, when Secretary of State, “The aver- 


age American workman performs from one 
and a half to twice as much work as the ay- 
European workman. This is so im- 
t a point in connection with our abil- 
ty to compete with the cheap manufactures 
of Europe, and it seems, on first thought sq 
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ot Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescrip- 
found at any drug store. This rem- 
+ Specific fur weak backs, nervous or 
paius, and all that class of diseases 
as “female complaints.” Illustrated, 
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cabin passengers of the Canard ocean 
ruria, which sailed from New York 
ay, numbered 520 persons, a larger 
‘0 any steamer ever before carried. 
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Good 


health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ is easily affected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
it becomes disordered, stagnant blood 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
action, which deranges all the digestive 
ani assimilative organs, and, through 


mind and body. There is no 


Better 


way to Insure the proper action of all 


occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. 
Robinson, 151 School st., Lowell, Mass., 
says: “For a number of years I was 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver | 
and indigestion. Headaches and nausea | 
‘lisabled me for days at a time, and it 
was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that I 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Best 


Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels 
in a natural condition.” John H. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., writes: “For twenty years I was 
a sufferer with sick headache. I began 
taking Ayer’s Pills, and quickly found 
relief. [have not had an attack of head- 
ache for years, and attribute my freedom | 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” | 
Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 
“T was cured of a grievous attack of 
Erysipelas by using 

| 


Ayer’s 


Pills for twenty days.” 


Jared 


These Pills have 

been most successfully used in treatment 

of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C 


Sold by all 


Ayer & Co.,T 


a 


Appetite 


renders the partaking of needful bodily 
sustenance a matter of pleasure. When- 
ever the appetite fails, you may be sure 
the stomach and liver have become de- 








accumulates in its venous system, causing | ranged, and need to be corrected by the 


use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 


forms of disease result from its imperfect | Texas, writes: “I have taken Ayer’s Pills 


|for various affections arising from de- 
rangements of the liver and digestive 


these, impairs almost every function of | organs, and find them to be a powerful 


| corrective.” If your 


Health 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 


the apparatus necessary to health, than| aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
to aid the stomach and liver by the| writes: “I use no other medicine than 


| Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 
| needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: “The curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
Horicon, Wis., writes: “Last year I pro- 
jcured from you the formula of Ayer’s 
| Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


the composition of Ayer’s Pills. Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
Mass., certifies: “I have made a careful 
analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 
of their preparation. They contain the 
active principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan fs, 
chemically speaking, of great importance 
to their usefulness, It insures activity, 
certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer’s 
Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, have effected thousands of wonderfu. 
cures, 


Ayer’s 


well, Maas., U. 8. A. 
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The New Model Eureka Mower is the only succe 


ts advantages over al! side 
who have tried it. 

It does not pass over ar 
ust as it 


great practical advantages wh ch all farmers will app 
w 


THE COMING MOWING 


and inaugurates a new and better princ iple in mowing machines. 
t cut mowing machines are fully appreciated and acknowledged 


MACHINE! 


ssfal'direct draft,‘front cut Mower ever constructed 
There are thousands ony in use, and 
y the many 


| trample down the cut grass, as all other mowing machines do, but leaves it 
is cut, and leaves it in such condition that it will care as quickly untedded, as grass cut with 
side-cut mowers will when tedded, and makes better bay. 
to cut back and forth on side bill, or across lodged grass, or at one end of a piece, instead of around it— 


It gives a choice of sides to mow on; the ability 


reciate. And, as itis the lightest draft mower in the 


rid, the wide cutter-bar used enables a farmer to do as much work with one “Eureka” as can be done 
with any two side-cut mowing machines made. Although the cutter-bar is wide, being in front, the 
machine can be operated through a narrower space than a mower can with the cu ter-bar projecting out at 
one side. And as the catter-bar is in front, the driver can much more readily see obstructions as he ape 
proaches them, than when the cutter-bar is at one side. It will mow successfully in orchards, or stumpy, 


’ the best medical work ever published, 


or stooy ground. In fact it is well sdapted to New £ 
other mower will work, better than any other mower 
tis the most comfortable mower to ride. And, 


Send for descriptive circuiar, or call and see it, if 
the one that will give you the most for your money. 


43 South Market 


ngland farms, and will wor 
can. 
considering its capacity for cutting, its advantages 


in any place where any 


for rapid curing, and making a superior quality of bay, it i, by far 


THE CHEAPEST MOWER IN MARKET! 


you want to get the best mower in existence, and 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


Street, 


Boston, Mass., 
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Automatic, 


iron, and all 


friction brake to sto The Eclipse isno “ clapt 
obs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large 
uills for Power, with all necessary machinery suppli 
my2-52t 


National Exhibition of Railroad Appliances. 
Silver Medais from the N. E 
every State Fair io N. E., where it has come into working compe- 


stroke mill, and is t 
fo the wind when at work,and squarely outof the wind when not at work. 


» it. 
is bid, but isa tania’ article, costing one man as much as another. 





WHEELER’S 


ose Windmill 


Is the favorite, wherever known; bas received more honors than 
anything of the kind ever constructed. 


It took the highest award 
npial, and at four other World's Fairs; also, at the 
It received Five 
Fair, and has taken First Prize at 
ther mills. It has been tested 18 years; over 20,000in 
ost perfect mechanism renders it =~ efficient. 
storm-proof and noiseless. I: has me Friction 


Balls or other loose joints to impair iteefficiency, or shorten its 
life. Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of wrought 


wearing parts are machine finished. It is the !ongest 

fe only Solid Wheel Mill which stands squire 
It needs no 
affair, built to be auctioned off for whatever 
We send experienced men to put up 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, 


rap” 


where Windmills, Pamps, Tanks, and other water supply materiale are kept constantly on hand. 


ailroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Wind 


ed. @@ For Circulars apply to 


L. HM. WHEELER, Neo. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 





IMPROVEMENT IN POULTRY. 


Nearly all the ordinary breeds of Ameri- 
can poultry existing in this country a quar- 
ter of a century ago, says an exchange, have 
wondrously “improved” in shape, size and 
weight for age, comeliness, thriftiness and in 
egg-producing capacity, within that period ; 
and this alone through the manipulation and 
care exercised in crossing the old stock with 
the new or modern importations by our far- 
mers, poulterers and American fanciers. So 
much for the fanciers’ jabors. The laying 
qualities of our barnyard fowls, crossed with 
these breeds within the past score of years, 
have been eminently improved. The aver- 
age size of the present “dunghill’’ birds in 
farmer's yards in the country, east, west or 
south, shows how this point has been ef- 
fected. These “naturally” indifferent layers 
hitherto have now come to be largely im- 
proved, too, in this respect. And wherever 
we turn, or whatever portion of the country 
we visit, we may find the stamp of the im- 
ported “fancy” fowls grafted upon our for- 
merly insignificant puny, measely, il’ shaped 
stock, that was so commonly seen around 
the door yarde cf farmer and country resi- 
dents twenty-five years ago.—-[Orange Coun- 
ty Farmer. 


SKILI. IN BREEDING HORSES. 





Without having had the advantages of 
study and careful research, no man can safe- 
ly set himself up asa judge or critic of the 
merits of a horse to be used asa sire. 
Successful horse breeding has now reached 
a point of intricacy where really professional 
skill must determine the merits of an animal 
and his potential powers in the stud ; then, 
too, the linesof breeding are becoming so 
clearly marked between the draft horse, the 
race horse, the carriage horse, that a breeder 
must concentrate his work in the direction 
of specialties. It is no longer true, as it was 
even twenty five years ago, that indiscrim- 
inate copulation will prove in any form lu- 
crative. Competition has made this impos- 
sible. Today, the criticand judge in mat- 
ters of horse breeding is something more 
than a mere country horse trader—he is a 
man of deep reading and experience—com’ 
petence with him means skill drawn from 
scientific research and observation.—([Live 
Stock Journal. 

ce A farmer and his wife went into a 
dentist’s. ‘How much do you charge for 
filting teeth P’ asked the farmer. ‘From $2 
to $5.’ ‘And for pulling ?’ ‘Fifty cents.’ 
‘Mariar,’ he said, turning to his wife, ‘you'd 
better get it pulled.’ 





— Soiling crops demand the very richest 
ground and perfect cultivation. 

— Square or thick rails for straight fenc* 
es are a waste of lumber. 

— Itisagood plan to mix phosphates 
with farm yard manure, 

— Letting manure rot well by compost: 
ing also destroys many weed seeds as well 
as making the plant tood more soluble and 
ready for assimilation. 

— Hedge plants shovid be set as soon as 
their buds would usually swell if in open 
ground. 

— The home industry of this country is a 
very important one. 

— Pansies need well drained ground or 
pots. 

— The latest charge against the English 
sparrows is that they are destroying the 
orange blossoms ; in Louisana, a case is re- 
ported of a tree that was completely ray- 





THOMAS’ — 
OIL-TROUCH 


TREE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and most Durable 
Protector in the Market. 
HIS improved Protector effectually protects jhe 
_ trees pete the CANS ER Worms 
Every one owning trees should use our new pro 
tor, because, 

“— It is a first-class protector, manufactared from 
heavy zinc, and wiil last for years. 

2. being corrugated prevents its sagging when on 
the tree. : 

3. It has s pan large enough to contain oil for the 
season, and a perpendicular front to the pan, which 
prevents the oil from blowing out. 

4. It is so oosanged that there is 

irdling or injuring the tree. - é 
“ 6. In our protector the packing will remain the 
year round witnout injuring the tree, and so prevent 
the codling and tussock moths from ascending. 

6. We use Petroleum Oil and fill the pans early in 
the fall. 

7. The oil troughs are easily cleansed when filled 
with grabs (they are protected from dirt and leaves) 
by using a piece of No.7 or 8 wire bent in the form 
ofa common clasp-hook. 

8. It will prevent the codling and tussock moths, 
bark-lce, curculio, caterpillars, etc., from sscend- 
ing the trees, and is so constructed as to be s per- 
fect barrier against canker worms. 

9%. This protector is so cheap that every one own- 
ing trees can apply it. It is simply insuring your 
trees against insects for a few cents a year. 

10. Parties who have applied Thomas’ Tree Pro 
tector have received the following year more than 
200 per cent. of the cost of it, and still have the pro- 
tector for ten or fifteen years. 


—_- 
Boston, APRIL 20th 1885. 
Taro. B. Tuomas, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request that I should 
examine the statement made in a circular issued b 
one J. C. Stevens of 155 Eliot St., Boston, Mass., 0 
that your patent was an i ment w eertain 
patents mentioned therein, I would say that the 
allegations made therein are false in some respec 
and made with the intent to deceive the public, 
since the patents issued to J. C. Starbuck, David P. 
Matthews and William J. Towne, named in such cir- 
cular, have all expired, any one is freeto use 
the principles in and covered by said patents, or to 
ase or manufacture the exact articles as claimed by 
them individually. 

Neither is your patent an infringement upon 
patent issued to Edw. C. Bates, mentioned in said 
circular, since his combination is entirely distinct 
from yours, andis for the combination with,th 

roof of cylindrical band permanently .at- 
band, and 


bin 
therefrom. Your 


no danger of 


++ ~ 
paten’ 
» there 


ring and .nnular rece 
not consider your patent to 


ments Ww! 


T. B. THOMAS, 





aged by the little busy pests. 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Cheap American wheat has reduced rent 
roils in Engiand. 

—Light crops oftentimes bring es much 
return to the farmers owing to the increase 
in price. 

—Ilt is proposed to establish n botanic 
garden at Montreal, Canada. 

—Many farmers in Kentucky are planting 
tobasco land to corn. 

—The capital invested in the dairy busi- 
ness in the United States has been computed 
to be over $200,000,000 and to employ 
about 700,000 men and very nearly 1,000,000 
horses. 

—The total sales of wool in Boston since 
Jan. Ist., 1885, have been 58,598,063 against 
43,016,900 pounds for the same time last 
year. This is an increase of over 15 million 
pounds. 


— Some regulations concerning the size 
and dimensions of fruit packages should be 
made and strictly adhered to. 


—A new chrysanthemum is represented 
as being over nine inches in diameter. 

—An apple tree in West Bath, Me., has 
yielded 25 bushels of apples every year for 
thirty years, 

—Morgan blood in horses is still in de- 
mand by New York breeders. 

—The carbon or charcoal derived from the 
decay of plants is of the highest utility to 
vegetation, as an absorbent of water and 
fertilizing matter, and it also absorbs heat 
from the air. 

—The indications are that the peach crop 
this season will be the largest for ten years 
on the Delaware peninsula. 

—A few seasons’ cuitivation with hoed 
crops will make any land reasonably clean. 

—A Marechal Niel rose tree at the new 
gardens in Whitby, England, is 20 years old 
and has 3000 buds on it this present season. 

—Wheat is not adapted to feeding waole 
excapt to poultry as its skin is very tough 
and the berry pasees through undigested, 

—Cows exposed to severe storms give 
milk less in quantity and thin and poor in 
qualiiy. 

—Dead limbs on trees should be prompt- 
ly removed or further decay or damage will 
ensue. 


—In soils deficient in vegetable matter 
phosphate often becomes insoluble before it 
can do any good. 


—Keep a record of all events on the farm 
and try to improve methods always. 


— The evgs that produce canker worms 
are deposited upon the branches of trees by 
wingless moths which crawl up the trunks of 
the trees in the Fall or early Spring. The 
best preventive is the application of some 
sticky stuff like printers’ ink. 

— There isa great advantage in deep 

soil for growing fruits and vegetables. 

— An establishment for reeling silk is to 

be established in Oakland, C:l., and a tract 

of fifteen acres of land has been secured near | 
Piedmont which is to be set out with mul- 
berry trees to feed the silk worms. 

— For sowing fodder corn the drill shou d| 
be used. 

— One or two last years’ canes of grape 

vines laid in a shallow trench and gradually | 
covered with soil as the buds push upwards, | 
will make in the fall as many good plants as 

there are buds. 


— Fowls should be given as much free 
range as possible in the summer. They will 
destroy many irsects. 

— Oats and peas cut green are said to 
make a splendid crop for ensilage. 

— Mowing fields that do not yield a profi: 
canbe ploughed after the crop is taken off and 
reseeded in August or sown next month with 
Hungarian grass or millet. 

— In potato growth, the roots start from 
the base of the eye and need firmer soil than 
is ususily scraped over them. 

— The use of paper bags in grape culture 
is a great advance in gardening, especially 
when the sun‘s rays are extremely powerful. 
— The mountain ash, called in Scotland, 
the rowan tree, is said tu be liable to at 

tacks of the apple tree borer. 

— Turkeys are used in France frequently 
for hatching chickens as they can cover a 
large number of eggs; can take care of a 
large number of chickens and are extremely 
docile. 

— The common wiliow isa rapid grower 
but should never be planted near the drains 
as the rootlets invariably soak water and 
are apt, in a very short time,to choke the 
drain. 

— The grass which grows on dry, rich 
sol with free sunlight warming it, is much 
more nutritious than that grown on land 
filled with stagnant water. 

— The average Kansas farm is seid not to 
pay two per cent. on a low valuation. 

— There are good crop prospects in Mani- 
toba and the Northwest, in spite of the half 
breed uprising. 

— The corn crop in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys has all been planted, The 
Michigan wheat crop promises to equal the 
heaviest yield in that State. 

— Aman at Lexington, Ga., has a novel 
method of catching moles. He places a 
cow’s horn in the track of the mole, which 
crawls into the horn, wedges himself ia and 
there awaits his captors. 

— One third of the shipments of flour 
from this country to Great Britain are made 
from Boston. 

— Extensive forest fires have prevailed of 
late in various sections of Maine. 

— Cotton planting in the South has been 
retarded somewhat by the weather, but not 
sufficiently to appreciably injure the pros- 
pects of the crop. 

e=One of the peculiarities of the Hessian fly 
is its inability to sustain long flight, which 
prevents them from spreading quickly over 
a large area. 

— The depth to which sod land may be 
most profitably ploughed depends greatly on 
the character of the grasses and somewhat 
on the time when ploughing is done. 


— An apple tree upon which are grounded 
pound sweets, russets, golden pippins and 
another variety still yields an average of 
thirty bushels of fruit every season, although 
it is over eighty years old. It is in Castle: 
ton, Vt. and is 9 feet in circumference. 
— it is certain that in most herds of cat: 
tle there are several which more than make 
up sometimes the deficiences of the poor 
ones. These latter should be fattened for 
the butcher. 
— Aseriousloss occurs when fertilizers 
are not evenly distributed as the crop will 
ripen unequally and be poor in quality and 
quantity. 
— Cooperation in farming operation is 
gaining in favor and proving beneficial. 
— There are sixteen species of trees in 
the United States whose perfectly dry wood 
sinksin water. They nearly all grow in 
Florida or the arid interior of the Pacific. 
— In setting out bedding plants care 
should be taken so that the taller plants do 
not overshadow the lower smaller plants. 
— One or two quarts of meal will do cows 
great benefit given night and morning. 
— For stone fruits potash is absolately 
necessary in the soil. Apply iiberally wood 
ashes or muriate of potash. 

— Heavy rains when fruit trees are in 
blossom wash the pollen off and prevent in 
a measure, proper setting of the fruit. 


— Some farmers are leaving Vermont for 
Dakota and it is certain that half the priva- 
tions they will underdo in Dakota could not 
be met with in a lifetime ina civilized com: 
munity. 

— Low tops on fruit trees are convenient 
for gathering fruit ; no fruit trees should be 
allowed to grow like hop poles. 

— A very small plantation of locust trees 
set closely together will soon give an ade- 
quate supply of hop poles. 

— Elm is a very tough wood and useful 
for barn floors. 

— If English farmers could grow or had 
our corn crop they would think less of roots, 
— Clover seed germinates very slowly. 

— The horse’s stomach is relatively small: 
er than that of any other domestic animal, 
so he needs to be fed a little at a time and 
ofven. ; 

— There is a certain profit in renting good 
land but not in poor land. 

—-Cattle men in the West wish to lease 
public lands at a small rental. 

— The grasses of the world are 6000 and 


Bates | more in number. 


— The grass crop 1s the leading crop of 
New England. 

— The green growth on the surface of the 
soil of pot plants is an le should be 
scraped away andfthe sur’ soil loosened. 

— Weak manure water is beneficial to the 
lovely calla lily. 

— The rhododendron is not extremely 


hardy. 
— The tropical seberry cultivated in 
Teadeems tree from ten 


Florida, grows on a 
to fifteen feet in height. The fruit is rather 


mt BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 











Tue above represents the 
It is The Leading Rake e 
and the accepted standard by which the merits and 
defects of other Rakes are measured. Its sales in 
New Engiand already aggregate the combined 
sales of all other Suiky Rakes. I is 
without change, and, best of all, needs none. 
It has attachments each for sowing Hiay Seed, 
Plaster and Fertilizers, Grain broadcast 
orin Mrills, and a Tedder Attachment. I 
is the only Mlorse Dump Hake that never gets out 
of order. Its users are its best friends, confer with 
them. See our agents or send for circulars. Sold by 
Joseph Breck & Sons, and reliable agents through 
out New England. New England Office 19 SOUTH 
MARKET, ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

jelt-eow2t GEO. TYLER, Manager. 





Tue above represents one of the most thorough 
built Mowers ever shownin New England. It is 
built by the Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, 
N. Y., and is called the CON TEN ENTAL NO 
@. Itis used largely throughout New York State 
and the West, where f° has a proud record. Though 
high cost, on account of selected material and thor 
ough construction, it will be sold on very libera! 
terms this season in order to introduce it. Sent op 
trial to any responsible person intending to purchase 
a mower. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

GEO. TYLER, 
New Engiand Agent, 
19 So. Market S., Boston, “Mass. 
je13 eow2t 








JERSEY BULLS 


From Butter Families. 


“LORD GEORGE OF JERSEY.” 2 
years. In bred COO ASSEE imported in dam, 
“Industry;” 14 pounds 2 ounces butter ina week 
when 3 years old on ordinary feed. The dam of Sire 
made 15 pounds 2 ounces in one week. 

“NEMO ALPHEA,” § months, out ofa 
daughter of Nero by a son of Mercury, a pure 
Alphea bull. ‘ Alphea” gave 26 quarts of milk, and 
made equal to 24 pounds of butter. 
A.T. BROWS, 
18> Summer St , Boston, Na-s. 
je13-2t 
PICKLES WANTED, 
Ww wish to contract with farmers near Boston 
to grow us fiftvacres BOSTON PICK. 
LEsG CUCU MBERS for Pickles. 
Addressorcalion &. P. SANBORN & CO., 
" North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
jels—1t 


BER Ryo & CRATES 
at lowest prices. 
Add ess 


PF. 1.8AGE & SON, 
Weatherstield, Conn. 


FOR SALE, 


Finely bred JERSEW BULL, 
“ MIiGt=* LAND BOY.” No. 665, 
sired by Billings’ *‘ Lilly Bonn’s son,” 


dam Dana's “ Nora.” Two years old, 
very kind. Price $100. Best offer will get him. 
Also registered JERSEY BULL CALVES 
for sale. Call or address 
W. G. STRONG, 
120 Falton &t., 
Beston, Mass. 





jel3: 3t 





je13-1t 


THE VERMONT MORGAN STALLION 
RAINBOW,” 


FOR SALE. 


INE years old, sound and kind, can be driven 
AN by any lady. The well-known reputation of 
this Horse, and that of his ancestors, on both sides, 
for speed, should be sufficient inducement for Horse 
B.eeders to examine this Horse. A ey to 
CHARLES BUR ILL, 
je13-3t Billerica, Muss. 


~ FOR SALE. 
Two Thoroughbred Holstein Heifers 


Registered in Holstein Hl. B. Can be 
seen at Elm Farm, Bedford, Mass. 
Apply to 

CHARLES BURRILL, 


je18-3t Billerica, Mass. 
Wanted to Hire, 
ND would buy same if suited, a Farm within 25 
miles of Boston, not too far from Depot, with 
trequent early and late trains. Price to be from 
$1500 to $3000. Address, giving particulars, 


J. HW. HAZARD, 
218 Westtord St., Lowel!, Mass. 





jel3-t aaper’s 
Y ANTED—All afflicted with deafaess, catarrb, 
asthma, coughs, throat, lung and all chrenic 
diseases, to send for pamphiet on oxygen treatment, 
trial free. DR JUDGE, 79 Beach St-, Boston, Mass. 
je t 


DO NOT PURCHASE 


Your SEEDS 


UWatil you have seen our new 


CATALOGUE. 


Send for a Copy. 


Addres. 


SCHLEGEL & IFOTTLER 


South Market Street, 


BOSTON, MASS 
mh21-13t 


2 26 
Smali Farm for Sale. 


Comprising a story aud a half House 
oh: h L atteched, well finished and not 
‘old; together with twenty-one acres ol 
land, mostly cleared, situated in the northerly part 
of Randolph, Mass.,on one of the main roads to 
Boston, near Primary and Intermediate School, and 
only one mile from Courch and High School, and 
only two miles from the famous Thayer Academy. 
Price only $1400. For further particulars, address 
Box 150, Randolph, Mass. je6-2t 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. . 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND-ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO. 
43 Se, Market St,, Boston, Mass, 
mh2l-eowtf 


Patent Channel Can Creamery. 


Used in Dairies now'all over the U. S 
Makes more Batter than any other proces 
with less Ice. We manufacture Churns, 
Butterworkers, etc. First order at whole- 
sale where we have no agents. Agents 
wanted. Send for circulars. 

WM. E. LENCOLN CO., 
Warren, Mass., 
& Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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Soviet ge rssit ss; 100 te S13 kis 

OTHER VARIETIES 2,310 FOR $1 

Aairen. THE PINGEE & CONARD CO> 
fT-10teow 

~ QUINCY MUTUAL 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


J 1, 183,00. Sul 
Cash Fund, January “ew oor 
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NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
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smaller than the Siberian crab apple and 

tae ark ead tho frult te only ssndoraely 

hard seed the fruit is ly y 
ornamental. 
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THE STANDARD 
NEW MODEL BUCKEYE. 


—— 
2. gee = 
=~ r= = 


The Buckeye in 1885 enters upon its TFWENTW-NESTE SEASON. It has won a reputation 
and distinction possessed by no other farm implement. The farmers have found that they can rely upop 
it for all emergencies and for all work in the hay tield. 


IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS, 


but is staunch and reliable under all conditions of grass cuttings. For these reasons the larger portion 
of the hay yy | of New England is cat withthe BUCK EWE. 

It comes forward this year possessing all the real improvements that have beep made in mowing 
machines up to the present time, and farmers may rely upon it that there is no work to be done in the hay 
field the BUCM EWE cannot do, while it will draw lighter, cost le-s for repairs, and its record shows 
it will last twice as long as any other machine. 

e would caution the public against base imitations which are put upon the marke‘, claiming to be 
equal to or better than the BUCH EW®, and secking to reap the benefit of the BUCM EW B'S long 
ana well esrned reputation. 


Do not let your dealer put upon you on imitation, when for a very little more money you can have the 


GENUINE BUCKEYE, 


which is no experiment, will make your haying season pleasant and profitable, and in the end save many 
times the difference in cost, from its greater durability and simplicity. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RIGHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


my:3-tf WoRcrEStTER. MASS. 














THE PEAR. 


Orange County Farmer.| 

While the pear is apparently widely differ 
ent from the apple, the skillful botan'et finds 
but few point ct difference, it being so closely 
related. It belongs te the tribe” pomew 
rosacce or rose family end evolutionists tell 
us that it, the apple and numerous other 
fruits ere descendants of the common wiid 
rose. The pear is a native of the temperate 
portions ot Europe and the Caucasus and 
was known in very early times. In Pliny’s 
day, the first century of the Christian era, 

here were numercus varieties, but they must 

pave been of very inferior quality, for that 
writer speaks of them as follows: “ Ali 
pears whatsoever are but a heavy meat 
unless well boiled or baked.” It is only 
within tte last two hundred years that we 
save any intimatiors that they had much 
improved. Phillip Miller, who died in 1771 
enumerated 250 varieties, about 75 of whic. 
he rated as being select. At the present 
time there are, according to some of the 
best authorities, not less than 3,000 known 
verieties. In Downing’s book he describes 
over 1,000 varieties. ‘Che list of the Ameri- 
> Pomological Society, which contai: 8 
only eiable and stanard sorts of qualities 
rangiag from good to best, comprises over 
100 kinds. 

Van Mons, of Belgium, in his efforts to 
improve \he pear raised about 80,000 seed- 
lings, but the fact still remains that most of 
the best varieties are chance seedlings, such 
as the Seckel. The pear is a long lived 
tree and cases have been known where it 
lived and bore crops until ii had passed the 
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Endorsed by the Ilighest Medical Authority. 


A Healthfal and Delicious Beverage 
and Tonic for Family Use. 


Superior to Lime Juice or Lemens. 

A Remedy for Dyspepsia and tl!ls aris- 
ing froma dis rdered stomach. 
Specially recommended asa preventive and relief 
for Cholera, Sunstroke, Fevers, Colds, Coughs, 
and valuable in Urinary difficulties. 

A Specific for Seasichknens. 

Sold by Druggists. 


Avery Lactate Co, Boston, Mass. 


jiy2-¥ 





Soluble Pacific Guano. 


Annual Sales Over 50,000 Tons 


This high grade Fer 
tilizer produces crop 
of superior 
quantity. It 
stimulant, but 
food he hig! 
ard for which 
been noted for 


TWENTY 
YEARS 


past will be strictly 
3 > - naintained. 
ae _ For pamphiets, 


- , dress 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mane 
apll :tf 


qualit 


ad 


$27.00 per Ton, F'.oc. B 
AT FALL RIVER, "ASS., 
FOR 


OHURCH’S 


FISH & POTASH. 


ANALYSIS. 
5.08 per ct. 
Phesphoric Acid 3 o « 
BPSCRG cccccccccccccceeee BES * 
Cuemist, C. A. GOESSMANN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & C90., 


. 
Tiverton, R. I. 
167 lbs. per Bag. 
Address 
JOB HATHAWAY, General Agent, 


"¥2 HOLSTEINS, “¥2 


Imported and Home-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of the old 
est and best herd of Holsteins in the country. We 
don’t force our cows for big records, but have two- 
year old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,100 pounds 
per year, and mature cows that give from 14,(00 to 
16,200 pounds of milk per year. We have some extra 


good breed 
Bull Calves 
that we can give good bargains on if sold soon 
Correspondence and personal inspection invited 
Lake View Farm, North Andover, Mass 
W. A. BUSSELL, Proprietor. 
J.C. POOR, Manager. apr4-t. 


Rare Chance for Investment 


An Estate at Brighton, containing 35,000 
feet of land, highly cultivated, with fruit 
trees in full bearing; Grapes, Currants, 
&c., and an elegant Lawnin iront of the double 
House, which is two stories, centaining 18 rooms of 
good size, aod well arranged for two families; a 
Stable with stone cellar, Henery, &c. Itis located 
within three minutes walk of horse cars, in a good 
neighborhood, and but a short distance from Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir, the new Park, &c. It is well adapted 
for aemall Hotel, or for two families desiring an 
economical, healthy summer residence. Rents read- 
uly for $500, and will be sold for $5500 cash. Title 
perfect, and early possession given. Apply to 

T. W. SELLOWAY. 
je6 -2t 71 Green &t., Boston. 


JERSEY BULL. 


FOR SALE, 

WNED by F. B. RAY, Franklin. Registered 
O in the American Jersey Ca'tle Club, No. 18608. 
Two years old. Address F. B. BAY, 

my30.8t Franklin, Mase. 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland Chi — 


cep & ’ 
and for sale by W. Granons & Co., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Sends temp for Circular and Price 
List. aud0-y 





Gargetine, the Infa)lib! 
Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 

Safe, reliable, effectiv . Send 

for free circular with testi- 

“MABEmonials, &c. Sent postpaid 

for $1. stal note. THE GARGET NE 
CO., Granv Nu Y¥. my23-13t 


FOR ANY 
wm X Terk Rake, Plow or 
lawn fiower. Show this to ghey 

dus. as , the broken 
Dealer, or send us. exp bes 


to jeated, 
Tus wairua™ & Eisnke Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. 


my2-14t 


MARINE VARNISH 


th rvation of paint upon the outside of 
aN hips, etc., aa restores old paint to look 
. factui 
a oe AL HEL. WHEELER, 
145 Milk &t., Besten. 
Descriptions sent by request. je6-4t 











of head, keeps them 
Send for Circular. 


= 
YS. ©. KEWTON, Batavia, Ils, 
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age of 200 years. 


GROWING PICKLES 


- (Orange County Farmer.) 

Farmers and gardeners who have unoccu- 
pied ground, or ground upon which they 
have grown early peas, may grow a crop of 
cucumbers for pickles, which at times are 
very profitable. For this crop, they should 
be planted as soon after the first of July as 
is possible, not later than the 10th in this 
locality. A light, sandy soil, weil fertilized 
is best for this crop, but they will flourish 
upon any good garden soil. It should be 
ploughed deeply and thoroughly manured 
and a top dressing of guano or bone dust, 
well harrowed in, will be found profitable. 
The variety generally grown is the Green 
Prolific—for piokles it is by far the best. 
When the ground is prepared, furrow it out 
in 10ws four feet apart each way, and if good 
compost is at hand, a small shovelful in each 


{ hill, well m*xed with the soil will be advisa 


ble. Five or six seeds should be dropped 
in each hill and when the plants are nicely 
up, thin them out to three. Keep the calti 
vator running inthe patch unti! the vines 
have become so large that it can no longer 
be done, and keep the hills well hoed out. 
Tre main vines should have the ende 
pinched off, to encourage the growth of the 
side shoots. The main branches bear chiefly 
male or staminate blossoms, which of course 
produce no cucumbers, while the biossoms 
on the side branches are almost all produc 
tive. The fruit is gathered every morning 
as fast as large enough. That grown for 
New York markets is generally plucked 
when two or three inches in length. here 
is always a good demand for nice cucumbers 
for pickling, in our local markets and for an 
emergency crop, they are often found pro- 
fitable. At twenty-five cents, or even twenty 
cents a hundred, they will pay well. Itisa 
fine crop for some of our young ‘olks to try 
and we should like to hear the results if any 
of our readers make the experiment. 


= 


TESTING CREAM. 


The general impression prevails that tre 
great butter production of a Jersey lies in 
the large percentage of creamin the milk. 
Many are incredulous of the butter produc- 
tion from what to them seems a email 
amount of cream, Until quite recently com- 
paratively few were aware of the difference 
in the butter producing qualities of cream. 
The rich measurement adopted by the 
creameries was based on the false idea that 
‘cream is cream, and that one lot is as rich 
in butter as another.’ This assumption ale 
most brought disaster to the creamery inter- 
est, and was the source of the ‘shortage,’ 
which, but for their change to the testing 
method, would have ended the creamery 
business in insolvency. The testing system 
nas shown the wide difference in the butter 
production of cream, and will result in as 
great benefit to the dairy interest as any 
thing that has yet occurred. it is also mak- 
ing a great change in the minds of many fa 
vorable to Jerseys, and is rapidly advancing 
them to their merited position as the dairy 
cow.—[ Breeders’ Gazette. 

tw ‘Do you take this woman whose hand 
yon’re squeezin’ to be your lawful wife in 
flush times and skimp ?’ 

‘I reckon that is about the size of 
Squire.’ 

‘Do you take this man you've jined fists 
with to be your pard through thick and 
thio ?’ 

‘Well, you're about right, for once, old 
man.’ 

‘All right, then, Kiss in court, an’ I reck- 
on you're married about as tight as the law 
can jine you. I guess four bits will do, Bill, 
if 1 don’t have to kies the bride. IfI do it’s 
six bits extra.’—[Chicago Leader, 
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— Granaries should be cleaned out so as 
to receive this year’s grain crop properly. 





THE DANA 
CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL 


Is the best working and most powerful Wind 
Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
which unites the most perfect form of wind- 
wheel with most perfect method of regu- 
lation. Geared Millsa specialty. 

For Descriptive Circulars SerrY to 

THE DANA WINDMILL CO., 


FAIRMAVEN, M4S5S., U. & 4. 





6 Silver Plated Tea Spoons. 
“« — Child's Enife. 
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STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
—FOR— 
SOUTH 
AND 


NW YORK 93" 


* leaves Boston & Arovidence R. R 

Station Sunda: 6 . M. 

=iTichets and’ go qusepted) 00 20 P.M 
Sk Station Boston 4 


A. A. FOLSOM. Sept A BP Le eine 











PATENTS obtained by Louis Ba &Co., A 
a Dye ytemniekes 1864, Ad 








Clipper Mower, 


8 THE 


‘BEST MACHINE IN USE, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


ENSILACE CORN. PARIS CREEN, 


EBvVERYTHING FOr 


FARM, GARDEN AND LAWN. 
“Acme” Lawn Mower, 


NONE TO EXCEL If. 


ILLUSTRATED 192 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE, OF 


SEED, TOOLS, MACHINES AND WOODENWARE. 
PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 North Market Street. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWER 


NEW CHAMPION RAKE, 


With Sled Ranuer Teeth. is excelled by nene. 


THOMAS’ ROYAL RAKE, 


Strong, Simple and Efficient. 
MUDGETT TEDDER, 


Extremely Light Draft, and very Simple, Flexible Teeth and Ne Breakage. 


THOMAS’ TEDEER, 


Gives Unqualified Satisfaction. 


A GOOD HORSE DUMP RAKE FOR $20. 


New England Headquarters for all kinds of HAYING TOOLS at prices that 
defy competition. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & Co., 


Zi CLANTON, 80 & S82 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


SOO EHAD ON HAND. 


Largest and Chotcest Herd in this Country 
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Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firmio person. 


Over thirty yearly records m 
lbs. 5 ounces; average age cf co 
In 188l our entire herd of mat 
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In 1882 our entire 
12,388 ibs. 9 ounces. 
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Sever heifers of the Netherland Family, five of them 2 years old il two 
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BuTTEeER RBCORDS. 

Nine cows averaged !7 lbs. 54 ounces per week. 

Fight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 lbs. 4] ozs. per weck. 

Eleven heifers,two years old and younger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces ’ 

The entire origina! imported Netherlan® Family of six cows (two being but 3 ye 
bs. 6 '.6 ounces per wet 

When writing always mention Jass. Pioughman. 
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MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOD'N, 1884, 


And Numerous other Wedals & Diplomas' 
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Spermatorrbaa, Prostatorr! t s completely cured by it, ar : sing 
is an indorsement of it by th f Heaitn anv Howe, Dr. Ha vio knows 
by having used it so successfully lucrative pra 


= bis own tases ond u ti , 
SINCLE BOX, $1.00; SiX BOXES, $5.00. 
Address DR. CARSON, 723 Twelfth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Wasminctor, D.C., J 
We bave known Dr. Carson for several years, and we know what he states in the abo 
be literally true; in fact, in our own hands the Tonic bas done much more than the Doc 
is an henest and reliable physician 
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i This preparation bas been usec 
Success during the past winter and wili a 
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Sole Agent, 


J.C. STANLEY, Newburyport, Mass. 
Sold in Boston by GEO. C. GOODWIN « CO, 
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Contains no Rosin, Sal Soda or Lime; 1s not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious to the 
skin or the finest febric. Is entirelypure. Will not 
fall or harden woollens. Insures a pure and lasting 
white. Used like ary soap,and by everybody, 
inexperienced hands, with perfect success. 
tains no beaching powder or anything of like 
nature. Removes easily al! stains wet with in the 
laundry. Isa true odorless, aniiteptic and sanitary 
soap, rendering it valuable for sick rooms and hos- 
pitals. 


If you cannot get it of your grocer, send direct to R U P i U i? FE 
the office of the Company. Manufactured under 
Patent Jan. 23, 1877, and for sale by the e 
CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY,| The Celluloid Truss 


For Comfort, Cleanliness and Durabil- 
160 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, y vw 
EDWARD W. HOWE, Treas. — Saeeee 
JAS L, LATILE, JR., Pres. | Warranted Not to Rust- 


Warranted Not to Break. 
Worn While Bathing. 
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Elast c trusses and b 
| filthy from absorbing the perspiration, and also lose 
| thei: power. BME CELLU LOEB once fitted 
} always remains so;is alwaysc.can, as it is proof 
}against all secretions of the body. Do not be 
jalarmed by quack talk about the harm done by 
} trusses, but remember that THE CELLW. 
| LOD when proper y adjusted isthe only truss 
jor support of any kind that can absolutely be de- 
pended on. Thisis especially the case in Summer; 
the wearer of an elastic 
an object of dis 
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MORE & GY. . 
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Wesleyan Building, Ba " 
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to himself and friends. TRE 
will be properly adjusted end the 
guaranteed by G. F. DESS- 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Also the heht Victoria Duquessa, 
adanted for ladies’ use. 


\ specielly 
Beach Wagons in all the 
leading styles, including the popula: Kussian, with 
and without Canopy Top. G adstone Wagons, very 
stylish. A fine select:on of Two-wheel Carts, wit! 
and without Top. Canopy Phwtons, sidebar and 
Cut-under Extension Top Carryalis, and a choice lot 
of Top and Open Buggies, in all the latest patterns 


S. A. STEWART & CO.. 
118 & 120 SUDBURY STREET 


Branch Store, 13 Green St., Boston. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Deba 
ity. Premature Decline in Man, Errore of Youth 
and the untold miseries resulting from indiscretio 
or excesses. A book for every man, young, middle 
aged and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for al 
acute and chronic diseases, each one of which is in 
valuable. So found by the Author, whose experience 
for 23 years is such as probably never before fell to 
the lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beau. 
tiful French muslin, embosse d covers, full gilt, 
guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense—me- 
chanical, literary and professional-than any other 
work sold in this country for $2.50, orthe money wil! 
be refunded in every instance. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, post-paid. [ilustrative sample 6 cents. Sen 
pow. Gold medal awarded the author by th 
National Medical Association, 'o the President of 
whieh, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and associate officers 
of the Boerd the reader is r spectfully referred. 

The Serence of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted forrelief. It wi] 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The 
Science of Life will not be usefui, whether youth 
parent, guardian, instructor or clergyman.—/Ar- 


gonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
II. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skiil and 
experience Chronic and obstinate diseases that have 


beffied the skill of all other EAL 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUG 


CONTENT WITHOUT A ROOF OR 
DOOR. 


(The Springfield Republicin ] 
A dainty house of shreds and moss, 
Made without thought of gain or loss 
By chick -a-dee, 
Who all day sang a song of love :— 
“Chick a-jee. All for thee!" 
Her bright eyes gazing up above, 
Where Sir Chick, kigh up on the tree, 
Danced to hie own shrill “Chick-a-dee! 
Look at me!” 


ldren climbed, looked shyly in, 
come ageln,’— 


The ch 
“She almost sald, ‘ Please 


Dear Chicker-dee 


To see her eggs. I mean to go, 
Sir Chick-a-dee-dee-dee.” 
* She didn’t say a thing, you know, 
But just sat still upon the floor, 
Content without a roof or door. 
Our Chick-a-dee '" 


That night there came a fearful storm, 

Next day the birds sang safe and warm,— 
“ Happy are we, 

Singing and dancing on our tree; 
Toeday we're free! Chick-a-dee! 

** Come and see!” 


Next day the song ran, 
The children found wee birdies four, 
Wit 


bin the house without a door— 


Giad Chick -a-dee! 
Now Sir Chick sings: “1 scratch for six! 
You'd found me ina pretty fix— 
Don’t you see! 
If I had sat upon the eggs. 
Can't you see? Don't you see? 
* 1 danced to exercise my legs, 
And now I bravely scratch for six; 
I’ve quite outlived my dancing tricks,— 
Just look atme! Chick-a-dee! 
May 30, 1885. 


Sadies’ Department. 
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CRISP. 


THE JUSTICE 





AN ODD STORY OF 
ROOM 
[London Society 


CHAPTER I 


No doubt there were some in the time of 
the Queen of Sheba who carped at the wie- 
dom of Solomon; and so there were per ple 
in the city in the days that immediately fol. 
lowed the American war who had something 
to say against the firm of Parkman, Bubb & 
Parkman, of 17 Chenge alley. They could 
not deny that it was an old-established con 
cern, for Parkmans’ had been trading be 
tween London and Calcutta in almost the 
early days of John Company Bahadur. And 
they could not say it was not prosperous, for 
its name stood high in its own branch of 
business ; and it had never been known to go 
in for rash speculations or risky profits. 
Sut what people did say, and there were old 
fogies on ‘Change never tired of repeating it, 
was, that there was too much young blood 
in Parkmans’. ‘Go into Parkmans’,’ these 
would say, ‘and you'll have a young man to 
deal with, unless you have the luck to do 
with old Parkman’—treatment which they 
seemed to think the most offensive. And, 
of course, when old Parkman died rather 
suddenly, these carpers were still more tri- 
umphant. There was no saving clause now 
when they stated the treatment you might 








visited it upon you:’ 

The girl looked up at him with clingi 
eyes as if it had been a privilege he hb 
granted her. Then she said, but not re- 
proachfully : 

‘I have been here half an hour. I expected 
you before,’ 

‘Did you ?’ he answered. ‘It was so 
of you to be here, generous of you, like your- 
self. But you must come in for a minute 
with me, Ethel. The house is quite empty. 
Che caretaker | know has leave to be away 
this afternoon, and Critchlow, our cashier, 
will have left by now.’ 

‘I don’t think I ought,’ she said, smiling. 

* Nonsense!’ he replied gaily, ‘I must put 
my books away now, and come back after 
tea. And see, if you are thinking of the 
proprieties, there 18 a policeman watching us 
with the most unflattering interest.’ 

He opened the door with his key, and she 
came slyly in. Once inside, however, and 
the door shut upon the inquisitive police- 
m-n—well, itis no matter to us how Crisp 
welcomed her. But this satisfactorily per- 
formed, they went up staire, hie arm round 
her waist—a strange sight in that dusty 
place—their steps echoing in the empty 
nouse. At the top of the stairs the door 
into the large clerks’ room was ajar. Crisp 
pushed it open and led her in. 

‘And this is where youdo your work ?’ 
she asked, devouring with wide-open eyes 
the long, bare room, with its four windows, 
its row « f desks and stools on one side, and 
the glass box in the for corner. 

‘No,’ he answered, laughing, ‘I am sup- 
posed to be a cut above this, darling. Only 
Lam obliged to be very careful not to throw 
stones.’ He led her up the room, and, un 
locking the door of his glass house, took her 
in. How delightful it wasto help her up 
on his high stool, and hold her there—for, 
of course, being unaccustomed to it, she 
might become giddy. And see her fit her 
litule boots to the rail of the desk, and un- 
lock the latter and come at once face to face 
with her own photograph. And then to see 
her blush, all pleasure at this proof of his 
fidelity. It was all so delightful that he 
wondered why, though they had met in 
Change alley on Saturday afternoons before, 
he had never brought her to see his office. 

‘And where do those doors lead to? 
Don't. Ernest; please leave my hair alone. 
How do vou know, sir, that there is no one 
there ?” 

He stopped at once—whatever he was 
doing—and a dark shadow fell across his 
face. ‘That is Critechlow’s room,’ he said. 
‘And, by Jove, he’s left his key in it! There’s 
a nice piece of carelessness.’ But there was 
no elation in his voice. It seemed asif a 
shadow had fallen on them both from the 
moment her eyes were drawn to that door. 
It was not just in front of them—the door 
leading to the partners’ rooms stood there— 
but in the corners on the left. 

‘I'll take the key and convict him at any 
rate of this,’ the young man said moodily, 
and went out of hie glass case and crossed the 
floor to the door. ‘Te girl followed him, a 
strange, sudden feeling of the emptiness of 
the house upon her. How hollow E:nest’'s 
fuotsteps rang. The sun, too, had gone be- 
hind a cloud, and the room seemed dreary, 
dusty and cold, too, for she shivered. 

Crisp, after trying the cashier’s door and 
finding it looked, slipped the key out and 
put it into his pocket. Then he locked his 
own door, and pocketed that key also. It 
was strange, perhaps, that he took no fare- 
well kies in the hall, but opened the outer 
door hastily, and seemed to breathe more 
freely when they were out of tLe alley, and 
in the peopled streets, 

They took so long a walk, Ethel telling 
her lover of her latest troubles at Maintree 
House, a young ladies’ seminary, where she 
was tolerated as teacher of English, and 
Ernest contiding tke dreadful matter of the 
error in his accounts, that when they parted 
he gave up all thought of returning to his 
books. 





expect at Parkmans’. For the second part- 
ner was only a sleeping partner—sleeping, 
it was currently reported, on a fine estate in 
Rossshire—and young Parkman—well, he 
was young Parkman. Then Critchlow, the 
cashier, was young for a cashier, being under 
forty; and Crisp, the head clerk, was very 
young, being somewhat over thirty. And 
altogether Parkmans’ might expect, for some 
time to come, to hear a good deal about its 
young blood. 

It was 2 o'clock on a Saturday some three 
weeks after old Mr. Parkman's death. In 
the large office the clerks were putting away 
their books, and getting down their hats, 
There was a murmur of talk about the river, 
or Wimbledon, or whatever amusement they 
severally hed in view for the afternoon, when 
a tall man, dressed in dark mourning, and 
wearing his hat, entered from an inner room, 
He was a handsome man, with a short, fair 
moustache, and light-blue eyes. He nodded 
pleasantly to one or two of the clerks, and 


‘But you must not be late another day, 
sir,’ were her last words. He thought noth- 
irg of them, then, but afterward, when he 
was alone, they puzzied him. There hed 
been no appointment made for that after 
neon, no promise given, no time fixed. So 
how could he have been late. It was odd. 
What did she mean by saying he was late P 


CHAPTER III. 


Crisp’s omission to return to the books 
may have blunted his moral sense, or it may 
have been mere chance that led him to be 
nearly a quarter of an hour late on Monday 
morning. As he hurried up the alley he was 
surprised by the sight of a group collected 
about Parkman’s door, Among them were 
one or two of Parkmans’ clerks, looking un- 
like themselves, and one or two policemen 
unable to look anything but themselves, 

‘What is up?’ he asked lightly; but 
though they all seemed to be looking at 








walked through to where a glass case in a| 
corner indicated the sanctum of the head 
clerk. Crisp, a small, slender, dark.com 
plexioned man, looked up peevishly as the 
chief entered, but seeing who it was would 
have got down from his stool. 

‘Sit still,’ the merchant said, laying his 
hand lightly on the other’s shoulder to stay 
him, ‘I am only waiting for the carriage. It 
is more pleasant here than in the outer office. 
You are not going about your usual business 
to-day, | think, Crisp, eh ?’ 

The clerk’s face flushed. 

‘What, haven't you made it up with her 
yet ?’ 

The young man shook his head, and then 
broke out suddenly : 

‘And what is more, sir, my temper has 
been so bad ever since Critchlow found out} 
this deficiency that I should he afraid of 
making matters worse. I don't wonder she 
could not stand it; it is no good my trying | 
to make it up with her till I have cleared | 
that up. Then I shall be myself again, and | 
can .ook her in theface. As I told you, sir, 
I shall come back at four, and go through | 
the books quietly by myself. I shall never 
forget your kindness, sir, never! But that 
Critchlow is so trying !—there’s not a clerk 
in the office does not know now that there is 
something the matter with my accounts.’ 

Crisp spoke with deep feeling, and it was 
evident that the other believed him. 

‘Don't think too much of it,’ he said kind- | 
ly. ‘If it cannot be explained, | shall still 
trust you. It is but a small amount. Try 
to hit upon the blot.’ 

‘Try!’ cried the head clerk. 
again and again. 
He passed his hands through his hair until 
it stood on end, and with his bright black 

eyes gave him a very wild look. 

‘Well, do your best,’ the merchant an- 
ewered, drawing on bis gloves. ‘You know 
my poor father had every confidence in you 
—as he had in your father—and I have the| 
same, Crisp.’ 

And then he went out, the young man 
looking after him with grateful, almost wor- | 
shipping eyes. There were few men in his 


| 


‘I've tried 


afternoon. 


| son last seen to leave the house. 


him, no one answered. Instead a clerk, one 
of the jumors, said audibly, ‘That is Mr. 
‘risp,’ anda strange vice answered em- 
phaticaily,* That isthe man.’ This seemed 
to cause a sensation amid which a short, 
stout person, with a blunt, hearty voice, and 
a humorous eye, pushed through the group 
and said, ‘This way, sir, please,’ in a voice 
of authority. 

‘What in the world is the matter?’ asked 
Criap. 

‘Tell you in a moment, sir. Please step 
with me upto Mr. Parkman’s room.’ And 
he took Crisp by the arm in what the latter 
thought an odd fashion, and so led him up 
and swiftly through the clerks’ office, which 
was half full of staring gapers, and into tke 
junior partner’s room. 

Crisp looked round him in utter bewilder- 
men‘. On the hearth-rug stood Mr. Park 
man, paleand agitated. By the window two 
gentiemen were talking. At the table, ap- 
parently making some notes, sat a police- 
man. 

‘Watson,’ said his conductor, shutting the 
door firmly behind him, ‘do you take him.’ 
And he fell back into a cornerof a room, 
where he seemed to busy himself with an old 
Joe Miller, so very facetious that it rendered 
him oblivious to all going on around him. 

While Crisp stood looking from one to the 
other the superintendent rose sbruptly and 
stepped close to him. 

‘Mine is a painful business, sir; you are 
Mr. Ernest Crisp, I think ?’ 

It darted into Crisp’s mind that the chief 
had put the police in motion in the matter 
of the little discrepancy in his accounts ; but 
a single giance at Mr. Parkman’s pale, sym- 
pathizing face sufficed to dispose of that. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘lam. That is my name.’ 

‘You may or may not know, then, that a 
great crime was committed here on Saturday 
The cashier, Mr. Critchlow, has 
been found dead in his office, stabbed to the 
heart from behind.’ 

‘Mr. Critchlow!” the head clerk whispered, 
with white staking lips. 

‘And you have been identified as the per- 
I am sorry 


position and at his age so invariably kind | %© s4y that I must take you into custody on 


and considerate to their inferiors as 
James Parkman, 
the same ; and father and son enjoyed a rare 
popularity in the office. It was whispered, 
but probably there was no truth in the mali- 
cious rumor, that they never quarreled save 
with one another. 

Crisp sat for some minutes pondering, and 
if his face was any index to his thoughts, 
upon some unpleasant subject. Then he 
rose, and taking his hat went into the outer 
office. There were still two or three clerks 
there, detained by some small matiers, and 
talking to them in a sharp, rasping voice, 
was a stout, black-whiskered, short-faced 
man. 

‘Not found it out yet ?’ he said to Crisp in 
& sneering tone. He was Critchlow, the 
cashier. 

‘No!’ retorted the head clerk, ‘nor likely 
to while there is so much noise in the office.’ 

Well, if I were you, I'd stay and find it 
out, if L stayed until to-morrow. But it is 
fine to be you, I've got to stay until four or 
thereabouts, error or no error.’ 

‘I think,’ said Crisp, wrathfully, seeing the 
clerks upon the broad grin, ‘that I should 
make it hot for you if I stayed long with you 
anywhere !’ 

And without waiting to hear the cashier's 
retort or the burst of laug ter which his own 
excited answer evoxed from the youngsters, 
he passed out and ran down the steirs and 
through the quiet a'ley into the street, 

CHAPTER II. 

It was half-past four when Crisp, after 
threading divers of the streets, in which the 
crowds were rapidly lessening, turned into 
Change alley. A look of depression—a hag 
gard, care-worn look—was upon the young 
man’s face as he crossed i', his head bent 
down. Suddenly a sweet, glad cry—oh, so 
out of place there !—struck upon bis ear, and 
he stopped and looked round with a start, to 
meet the next instant two little gloved har.de 
thrust into his, two brown eyes swimming 
with tears looking into his black ones. 

‘Ob, Ernest!’ the girl cried—she was 
young and pretty, but dressed very plainly 
in black, and until this moment had worn 
her vei: down—‘aren’t you glad to see me ?” 

‘Glad, my Garling P he cried, all the care 
gone out of his face; ‘yes, very glad. You 

now I am glad. 

‘And you do love me as much as ’ 
she pleaded, with her eyes fixed > oo 
anxiously on his, 

*Yes,’ be replied, simply. Nor did she 
doubt him now, though during the last fort- 
night of estrangement following that wretched 
pet'y quarrel she had fancied all sorts of 
dreadful things. ‘More and more every day, 


was) 


| suspicion; | must warn you, too, Mr. Crisp, 
Old Parkman had been | that anything you say will be given in evi- 


dence against you.’ 

‘On Saturday afternoon!’ Crisp muttered 
in awed accents, looking around him with 
eyes that did not see. ‘But what—why eam 
I suspected ?” 

‘All that you will hear at the Mansion 
House. I am anxious to take you there at 
once, and with as little unpleasantness to 
yourself as possible,’ 

‘It is a mere formality, Crisp,’ Mr. Park- 
man volunteered, speaking for the first time 
with earnest kindness, ‘I will attend my- 
self and say how perfectly ridiculous your 
conduct for years makes this charge appear.’ 

The color came back to the clerk’s face. 
‘Thank you, sir,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps you will let yourself be searched 
here P’ asked the policeman. 

Crisp nodded acquiescence, and did not 
flinch when the operation began. But the 
first article toappear were two keys. The 
policeman luoked carelessly at the first, but 
his face lit up wonderfully as he held up the 
second. 

‘This is the missing key!’ he exclaimed, 
and a thrill of intelligence seemed to pass 
round the rcom. 

‘That key,’ said Crisp, still bewildered and 
grappling with the memory of things which 
seemed to have happened so long ago. ‘That 
is the key of Mr. Critch—’ He stopped 
with trembling lips. He had gone so far 
unthinking ; and then his position in all its 
hearings flashed across his mind. He ree 
membered all that the presence of that key 
had upon him, all that the words he had ut. 
tered might mean for him, The room began 
to go round, visions of Ethel and Mr. Critch: 
sow swam before his eyes. Amidan a pall: 
ing silence which had greeted his words, he 
feil to the floor in a clead faint, ' 

Five minutes later the room was cleared 
of all save its owner and the short, stout 
man. 

‘I cannot believe it now,’ Mr. Parkman 
was saying, ‘and yet the key, the key! How 
can he explain that? How can he explain 
that ?” 

*You remember, sir, I told you it was a 
pretty clear case ?’ answered the detective— 
for such he was—and a well known one. 

*You did, and I did not believe you,’ an- 
swered the merchant with a groan. He was 
very greatly distressed and no wonder. 

*Well, sir, L am inclined to think that you 
were right and I was wrong,’ the other ane 
ewered, dryly. 

‘En! Less clear now, inspector? But 
the key ? 


‘It is the key and another matter or two 
that puszies me,’ the man answered thought: 





dearest, It was all my fault, Ethel. 1 had 


fully. ‘You've read, I dare say, of murder- 
ersdoing stupid things, sir? There was 


been worried and vexed by business, and! 


that nurse, who strangled her patient, and 
then could not refrain from laying her out ? 
Yes, quite so. But I never of a mur. 
derer carrying a proof against himself in his 

ket; and that proof a thing he had no 
motive for keeping, and every ee to get 
rid of,’ 

It almost seemed as if the merchant in his 
interest in the puzzle thus presented to him 
forgot h's anxiety on bebalf of his poor 
clerk. 

‘But,’ he suggested, ‘it was very likely 
sheer carelessness. Its discovery, you could 
see, was a terrible shock to him.’ 

‘Quite true, sir,’ the detective said, 

‘And the female who, if the policeman is 
to be believed, was with him—if you could 
get a clue to her, she might clear it all up.’ 

‘lL hope she may,’ the man answered, cool- 
ly, ‘for I have not only got the clue to her; 
I shall see her today. don’t think there 
can be any imprudence in showing you this.’ 
He took from a large pocketbook which he 
produced a tiny newspaper cutt-ng. Mr. 
Parkman looked at it witha face of great 
amazement. It read thus: 

‘Gl vgsvo narmgivy slfhv srtstzgv nvvg 
nv wvzivhg sg 17 xezmtv soovb sg ulfl gin- 
liild yb gezg grnv rdroo azev irw nbhvou lu 
ifi dling vmvnb bifi olermt vimvbg.’ 

‘But this is gibberish !’ the merchant said, 
after turning it over. 

‘No, not gibberish,’ the detective answered, 
wondering that such a man should know so 
little of such a subject, ‘only cypher, and the 
easiest that exists. It's merely a transposi- 
tion of the alphabet. Zis A, ¥ is B, and so 
on. But here is my translation. I may add 
that the advertisement appeared in the 
Standard of last Friday, sir.’ 

The translation ran as follows : 

‘To Ethel, Maintree House, Highgate : 

*Meet me, dearest, at 17 Change Alley, at 
four tomorrow. By that time | will have 
rid myself of our worst enemy, 

*Your loving ERNEST.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ cried the merchant, pale 
with excitement. ‘Heis lost! This is al- 
most conc.usive evidence. [ don’t xknow— 
good Heavens—I don’t know what can be 
said to this.’ 

‘Umph !’ the detective said. ‘This adver- 
tisement is another thing which I had not 
when I gave you my opinion this morning.’ 
He said it meaningly, and paused as if ex- 
pecting to be questioned. But Mr. Park- 
man had not marked the drift of his last 
words, and let them pass unchallenged 

Shortly afterward, the merchant, pele but 
collected had to be present at the Lord 
Mayor’s inquiry at the justice room of the 
Mansion House. We need not attend him 
thither, for only such evidence was taken as 
would justify a remand; and the reader 
can guess what that was. The policeman 
was examined who had seen Crisp go into 
the house on the Saturday afternoon, and 
had likewise seen him leave ita !ittle later, 
each time in company with a lady. Then 
the Superintendent of Police produced the 
key found upon the prisoner, and proved 
that it was the key of Mr. Critchlow’s office, 
the door of which was found locked upon 
the outside. And two of Parkman's clerks 
reluctantly described the bad terms upon 
which the prisoner and deceased were, and 
the quasi threat with which the former had 
left Critchlow upon the last occasion when 
the cashier wis—so far as could be proved 
—seen alive by any oue except the murder- 
er. This amply sufficed ; and Ernest Crisp, 
clerk, was formally remanded—bail being, 
of course, refused—until the following 
Thursday, upon the coarge of wilful murder. 
The inquest, opened che same day, was ad- 
journed to await the result of the magisterial 
inquiry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘A clergyman to see Miss Maunder? I 
will see him first, myself,’ said Miss Main- 
tree, in her stiffest one. She was the prin- 
cipal of the Maintree House Seminary, the 
propriety of which was so rigid that no let- 
ters were permitted to be received by pupils 
or governesses save such as could be read 
hy that dragon of virtue, the principal, 

She was absent from the schoolroom ten 
minutes. The girls looked curivusly at 
Ethel, and the latter wondered who it could 
be. She anew of no clergyman likely to vis- 
it her,and was surprised by the gracious 
permission to go to the drawing room which 
Miss Maintree presently vouchsafed her; 
an indulgence due not so much to the rev- 
erend gentieman’s subtle politeness as to the 
fact casually made known by him, that he 
had three daughters of an age to be at 
school. 

*You wished to see me ?’ Erhel said, sur— 
prised at confronting a short, portly clergy- 
man who was a complete stranger to her. 

‘Ido. You look like a sensible young 
lady, and I will tell you right out who I am 
and what I want. Please don’t faint or 
scream, or all my trouble expended in mak- 
ing things comfortable for you will be 
thrown away. My name is Peters—I am a 
detective officer. You know a gentleman 
called Crisp—I see you do. Are engaged to 
marry him? Just eo. Well, he has been 
charged—but there, read that, please, and 
pray be as calm as you can.’ And he put 
into her hand an early Globe, pointing out 
the report of the proceedings at the Mansion 
House. Pray be as calm as you can !’ 

She went whiteto the lips as she read, 
but, save one fainc sry when its meaning 
broke upon her, gave no sign of the demon- 
stration so much dreaded by the detective, 

‘Now, Lam quite aware, miss, that you 
were the lady that was with the accused. If 
you are implicated’—he did not think after 
a glance that she was -- ‘you had best say 
nothing. But ifthe young man is innocent, 
you take it very coolly, miss !’ 

‘And why not?’ she cried, indignantly. 
‘Why should I be troubled because a false 
charge is brought against him? Why—’ But 
then her voice broke and she cried piteously. 
‘Oh, tell me sir, how can I help him ?” 

‘First, miss, by telling me all you did on 
Saturday.’ The giri did so and he took note 
of it. ‘Quite so,’ he said, when he had heard 
all, *but may I atk if you met by appointe 
ment ?’ 

She colored. ‘I had a message from him 
on Friday morning.’ 

‘Verbal or written ? 

‘Neither. I cannot receive letters here, so 
when Ernest could take me out on Saturday 
—his and my half holiday—he would put an 
advertisement in Friday's Standard. It was 
foolish, perhaps, but Ernest had a fancy to 
put it in cypher, and I, well'—with a bright 
blush—‘I liked it because it took me longer 
to read the message.’ 

‘Juat so ! You'll forgive me for saying that 
now | know you are telling me the truth. 
So will you please explain what that ugly 
little bit means ?’ He handed to her the slip 
he had shown to Mr. Parkman, and pointed 
out the words, ‘I will have rid myrelf of our 
worst enemy.’ 

‘Yes, We had a silly quarrel, I told him 
—oh, how could 1 ?—that his 4gmper was 
his worst enemy and mine. He meant that 
as a—I mean he wished to apologise and 
make it up.’ 

‘One more question, young lady. What 
should you say if I told you that Mr. Crisp 
denied on his way to the Mansion House 
this morning, being the author of that?’ 
‘Say !’ she cried, fiercely. ‘I should say I 
believed him! But still it surprises me. 
This message begins and ends as his always 
dic. Yet l remember that I thought it odd 
that he made no reference to this passege on 
Saturday. And it seems strange that though 
he was haitan hour after the appointed 
time, he did not seem aware of it, or say he 
was sorry, . 

Peters sat thinking deeply, ‘It’s a cypher 
a child could read,’ he murmured to himself. 
‘And anyone reading previous advertise- 
ments could have identified Ernest very 
likely. is it possible that some one having 
jearned, no matter how, his habit of corres- 
ponding with this girl, had done this to di- 
vert suspicion from himself ? Unlikely ; but 
still possible. Do you know, Miss,’ he con- 
tinued aloud—‘of anyone being acquainted 
with these cypher messages ?’ 

‘Not through me,’ she answered quickly. 
‘But I remember Ernest saying that young 
Mr. Parkman knew all about me, and had 
been very kind, But he cannot have any- 
thing to do with it.’ 

‘No,’ the detective anawered briskly ; ‘but 
he may have told some one else. I must go 
to Richmond tomorrow, or as soon as I can, 
and ask bim, We will lose no time,’ he edd- 
ed cheerily. ‘Your young gentleman shall 
be free in aday ortwo. And I hope that 
then he shall teach you a be ‘er 
miss—or get rid of any necessity for using 
one.’ 

On the tramcar Peters said to himself: 
‘Wanted, some one with two things. Firstly, 


ondly, a knowledge, however gained, of the 
relations between Crisp and this very nice 
girl. By gad! That is a new idea! Could 
it be that Critchlow fancied the girl and tried 
to decoy her there with this bogus message, 
and was found out and killed by the jealous 
lover before the girl came ? I must consider 
that. That is a new idea |’ 


CHAPTER Y. 

‘Are you engaged to marry the accused ?’ 

This was not the first question put to the 
witness, but it was the first that promisea to 
afford the spectators, who occupied every 
inch of floor in the justice rvom, the slight- 
est return for the trouble they had 
The city was talking of nothing but the 
Critchlow tragedy ; and even in Cheapside 
the excitement was plainly visible. Every 
one who could win an entrance and was not 
e elsewhere, was there. It was ru- 





that the matter was now as clear as 


& motive for murdering Critchlow, and seo- | P® 


en. | bri 


the murder was diabolical ; and that the 
= man would certainly be committed 
or today. Among the persons pointed 
at, and scanned and sketched by the crowd 
in that close, green painted court with the 
one window and the skylight, was Mr, Park: 
man ; and close observers noted that his 
eyes would now and again turn from wan- 
dering over the court to cast a look of anxi- 
ety, of expectation, almost of dread, toward 
the door. 

‘And he was in the habit of communica- 
ting with you by cypher advertisements sim: 
ilar to the one I produce P’ 

‘He was.’ 

‘Did he communicate with you by an ad- 
vertisement appearing in the Standard on 
the Friday before the murder.’ 

‘He did not.’ 

‘Were you,’ said the counsel, smiling, ‘un* 
der the impression, last Saturday, that the 
advertisement emanated from him P’ 

‘L was, But you must let me explain,’ 
And with great steadiness she stated her 
reasons for so thinking, and what s e had 
understood the message to mean, and why 
she did not now think Ernest the author of 
it. This caused a great sensation. The 
strange cypher advertisement was a fact 
quite new to the general public. 

‘Do I understand you to think then, Miss 
Maunder, that the person, whoever he was, 
who inserted this advertisement was also the 
murderer ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she faltered. 
courage: ‘Yes, I do think so.’ 

He smiled calmly as he looked around. It 
was evident he thought nothing of the girl's 
theory, but believed Crisp to be both author 
and murderer. Others in court also smiled 
and shook their heads. Her idea was too 
complex and far-fetched for them. ‘They 
could not swallow it, in vulgar phrase. 

She was taken then through the events of 
the Saturday afternoon, and exsmined parti- 
cularly as to the prisoner's statements about 
the deceased. Afterward the solicitor for the 
defence, well-known to be employed by Mr. 
Parkman, drew from her all that mgut tell 
in the prisoner’s favor ; and then, casting one 
long, loving look of comfort at her lover, 
Ethel sat down. She had told the truth ; she 
had perfect trust now in the wisdom of the 
law. 

Two or three unimportant witnesses fol- 
lowed, the medical evidence succeeded these, 
and then Mr. Parkman was called. As he 
took off his glove many sympathizing glances 
were cast at his handsome figure and grave 
face. Woatatroubleand annoyance it must 
have been to him! What a loss to be de- 
prived of his two chief employes at once! 

And then how rich he was said (o be, and 
almost fashionable, too, for was he not going 
to be married to the Hon. Sylvestra Haut- 
ban! Eventhe Lord Mayor could hardly 
refrain from leaning forward in his great oak 
chair to look his sympathy. 

‘The prisoner has been a clerk in the em- 
ployment of your firm for nearly fourteen 
years, Mr. Parkman?’ That was the first 
question of any interest. 

‘He has. He has been a most faithful, 
steady and upright man in all his dealings 
with us.’ 

Tuis was gallant testimony, but what could 
it avail against facts? Ltonly evoked a look 
of warm gratitude from the prisoner. Mr. 
Parkman then went on to tell what he knew 
of the differences between Critchlow and the 
prisoner, and the unfriendly mention of the 
cashier which Crisp had made in their lest 
conversation. But he told this so reluctantly 
thatthe examining barrister was struck by 
his bias in the prisoner’s favor, and asked 
him, with asmile: ‘And do you, too, think 
that the same person inserted the advertise- 
ment and committed the murder ?’ 

The witness paused; it was clear that he 
had no doubt that his protege was guilty of 
the one and the other, for he faltered and 
passed his hand over his brow. Then he 
said: ‘Ido.’ 

‘And so do I,’ said the counsel drily, and 
was about to sit down wih that quip in his 
mouth, when there was a bustle at the door. 
Some glanced that way impatiently, and 
some expectantly; what was the expression 
of Mr. Parkman's face, it was hard to say. 
It was almost a baffled, hunted look that 
came into his light blue eyes, and the hand 
which he raised to stroke his moustache 
scarcely hid an odd contraction of the mouth. 
he noise ceased as a burly man pushed his 
way through the crowd to the table. He 
seemed to be some one of importance, for the 
counsel paused in the act of sitting down, 
and lent a willing ear to his whisper. Then 
a hurried and seemingly exciting conference 
went on between these two and the solicitor 
for the defence and one or two o| hers—so ex- 
citing that expectation was raisec to a very 
high pitch, and at length the Lord Mayor, 
unable to bear it longer, said: Have you 
any more questions for this witness, Mr. 
Banckworth P’ 

Thus recalled to himself, Mr. Banckworth 
rose from his stooping position and seemed 
to hesitate. Finaliy he said, with an air of 
reluctance, ‘Yes, my lord,I fear 1 have. Mr. 
Parkman, did | understand you to give it as 
your opinion that whoever inserted that ad- 
vertisement committed this murder ?” 

A strange pause; then, in an equally 
strange, hoarse tone, ‘Yes.’ 

‘is that,” holding up a Russian leather 
blotting case filled with green blotting paper, 
‘the blotting case you use in your library at 
Richmond ?’ 

It sounded, apart from the sudden produc- 
tion of the case, a harmless question enough. 
And yet how was it that through all that 
crowded court every one felt the terrible 
nature of the silence which followed? Was 
that ordinary looking case a gorgon’s head, 
that at sight of it the perspiration should 
spring in great beads to the witness’ fore 
head, and his mouth should writhe in vain 
attempt to speak? He couldn’t. He couldn't. 
In the end he only nodded. 

‘Then, can you explain,’ the lawyer asked 
solemnly, ‘how it happene that upon a page 
of this blotting paper there appears in print- 
ed characters a reverse impression of the lat- 
ter part of this advertisement ?’ 

The crisis had come, the worst had hap- 
pened; and yet even now some cool, plaus- 
ible reason might avail him. Now was the 
time for ready brain and steady pulse. Now 
—but now all these were wanting! He 
glared round him for a moment on the sea 


Then with 


: of faces, grasped wildly at his throat and fell 


to the floor of the box in a fit. 

Amid a thrill of such sensation as few in 
that court had ever experienced, they bore 
him out to an adjoining room. But he was 
dead betore they could bring a doctor to him. 
That moment—and Heaven knows what of 
bitter anticipation—had been his punishment 
in this world. 

Peters, it appeared, had gone down to see 
him at Richmond, and while waiting in the 
library had, in the instinctive pursuit of his 
profession, turned over the leaves of his 
blotting bock. The cypher caught his eye; 
but the merchant entering at that moment, it 
was not until he ieft for town that Peters 
could get into the house again, confirm his 
impression, and with this strange piece of 
evidence fol.ow to London by a later train. 

For a few hours after tae merchant's death 
it seemed one of those motiveless murders 
that upset all calculations, But among his 
papers was found thekey. He had los: great 
sums by deep play at the west end club. His 
father was then ill, his needs were most preas- 
ing. He had already far exceeded his right 
to draw upon the firm ; to get more he de- 
posited forged acceptances. At his father's 
death the cashier discovered this,and though 
the junior partner was now able to refund 
the money, Critchlow held the forgeries in 
terrorem over him. Parkman, secretive yet 
fieree, took his life. 

Of him enough. For Ernest Crisp, he 
married Ethel three weeks later, and there 
are already three small Crisps in the nursery 
with whom this strange story of the Mansion 
House justice room will some day bea 
household word ; and be in their mouths, as 
it is in those of the justice room officers, 
often remembered.’ 


FACTS ABOUT BUSTLES. 


(New Orleans Times-Democrat.) 


*Yes,’ said the saleswoman, ‘the bustles 
are about the same now as they were eight 
or ten years ago, the only improvement be- 
ing in the adoption of certain shapes which 
better fit the human form, and consequently 
cause the diesses of ladies to show to a 
greater advantage. There has been no 
change, however, in the material out of which 
bustles are manufactured, the thin steel wire 
being used exclusively, and you know this 
wire sometimes snaps and oftentimes tears 
valuable dresses and causes a great deal of 
reonal discomfort. It would be a great 
deal better, I think, if bustles were manu- 
factured out of some material that is more 
pliable and elastic.” 

‘What do you call those bustles which are 
rather large and point out and upward after 
the style of a handle on a tin dipper ?” 

‘I do not know that they have any partic- 
ular name, unless youwish to term them 
costume bustles, as they are used to give a 
neat set to dresses that have long, heavy 
trains, and consequently have to be stronger 
than the average panier. The smal., jumpy 
little bustle, which is tied around the waist 
like a life er, is worn with walking 
dresses and about the house.’ 
pe the life of awire bustle rather 


*Yes, they do not last long, for the reason 
that they are soon twisted, and bent 
into awkward and horrid shapes, 

thfe wearer to as if she were de- 
formed. A lame bustle, when a lady walks, 





will not keep in its place, but will wabble 











first one way and then wee and make a 
poor woman a perfect fright.’ ‘ 

a atylee of bustles do ladies like 
best ?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, sir, the home made 
article gives more satisfaction than any 
other. I mean the newspaper bustle, which 
can be made in a few moments, and does not 
costacent. A great many ladies will wear 
no other kind, because when the are 
properly wrapped around a piece of bailing 
twine it will retain its shape no matter how 
severely it is crushed, whereas a close seat 
in a street car ia death to a wire bustle, and 
that is the reason why ladies, when they ride 
in the cars, spread their dresses over the 
seat and usurp as much room as they can, 

oro 


Written expressly for the Massachusetis Ploughman. 


TO NIGHT. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 
The evening tades—I look alo/t 
With longing, tearful eyes, 
As if that gaze could downward bring 
Light that beyond us lies; 
Lo! shrouded skies, and no sweet star 
Shines out to cheer my heart, 
Benighted in its loneiiness, 
From thee, Beloved, apart— 
Ab, me! from thee apa:t. 


Now, night unfolds her sable robes 
O’er silent depths of air, 
From darksome space the winds sweep down, 
Lamenting everywhere. 
These weird, wild winds may bear to thee 
A blessing from my heart, 
So weary in its loneliness, 
Beloved, from thee apart; 
Alas! from thee apart. 


Our lives like two divided streams, 
Flow onward to the sea, 
To meet and merge in one at last, 
Some distant day to be; 
My spirit yearns to seek its home— 
Thy eyer faithful beart— 
Time strengthens still these longings sweet, 
From thee, Beloved, apart. 
Ah, me! from thee apart. 


A LUCKY ACCIDENT. 


‘I say, Charlie, you’ve done for yourself 
this time!" said pretty Doris ‘Thornton to 
her adorer, Charlie Ringwood, of the Chalk- 
shire regiment, as they were -itting Logether 
after dinner in the conservatory attached to 
the pleasant riverside vila belonging to 
Doris’ father, Mr. Thomas Thornton, of the 
stock exchange. 

*‘Why—how, Doris ?? asked the young 
man. 

‘By epeaking as you did at dinner against 
steam haunches, and saying that the men 
who owned them and used them were cads,’ 
replied Doris. ‘Papa's just bought one, and, 
next to his fishing, has made it his great 
hobby.’ 

‘By Jove! that’s unlucky,’ said Charlie. 
‘Now what's to be done ? It’s no use my go- 
ing and telling him I was only chaffing, be- 
cause I spoke so straight.’ 

‘I don't know, I am sure,’ saidDoris, seri- 
ously. ‘You could hardly have made a 
more unfortunate mistake, for papa consid- 
ers the res! cads to be those who growl bee 
cause otherslike to move fast without any 
trouble to themselves,’ 

‘On a crowded river, washing away banks 
and kicking up no end of dirt and noise,’ 
continued the young officer. ‘Well, I'm aw- 
fully sorry, Doris, for the old boy’s rather 
touchy, and it might influence his ideas with 
regard to you and me, eh ?’ 

Whenthe young people hed returned to 
the drawing room it was very evident that 
the ‘old boy’ was disturbed. In vain Char- 
lie sang his best songs; in vain he tried to 
inveigle the old gentleman into pleasant 
conversation ; in vain he exerted every et- 
fort to show himself off to the best possible 
advantage. The blow had been dealt, and it 
rankled the cap*cious waistcoat of the 
wealthy old stockbroker. He answered his 
guest in curt monosyliables ; he made much 
rustling with the newspaper, and coughed 
inordinately during the performance of 
Charlie's songs, and finally, when it was time 
for the young man to return townward, in 
stead of offering him one ot his famous An 
tonio Carunchos, shaking his hand heartily, 
and expressing a hope to see him again 
soon, the old gentleman assumed a severe 
air and said : 

‘Ahem—Mr. Ringwood, of course—ahem 
—a gentleman of your refined taste could 
never—ahem—think of marrying a daughter 
of a cad who keeps a steam launch! Ahem 
—good night, sir.’ 

Charles was staggered and looked plead- 
ingly at Doris, who, however, only shook 
her heed slowly and signifieantly. 

There were probably few more unhappy 
men that night within the metropolitan ra- 
dius than Charlie Ringwood as he turned 
slowly homewards and pondered that, in the 
terse language of Doris,ne had done for 
himself. 

The next morning brought him, instead 
of hope, a letter from his sweetheart, which 
made him absolutcly miserable. It was as 
follows : 

My dearest Charlie: Ihave snatched a mo- 
ment to write these few lines. Papa was in an 
awful rage last night after you bad gone; called 
you an insolent puppy, and ali sorts of things, 
which I should not bave minded had he not 
wound up by forbidding me to have further 
communication with you, and saying tbat a man 
who would be ashamed of his father in-law be- 
cause he kept a steam launch was not a fit bus: 
band for bis daughter. What are we to do? 

Ever your affectionate Doris THorNnToN. 

‘Aye!’ muttered Charlie, when he nad 
read the letter for the twentieth time. ‘What 
are we todo? It’s of no use arguing with 
this sort of old fellow ; once he gets a no- 
tion into his headno power on earth can 
drive it out. I wish to goodness I’d never 
said a word about steam launches.’ 

In the evening he went to his club, where 
he met with an old schoolfellow, Jack Rag- 
gles. Now Jacx Raggles, although continu- 
ally in difficulty himself, was famous for his 
ingenuity in getting other men out of their 
troubles. More than once Coariey had been 
obliged to have recourse to him for advice, 
and he had never regretted it. This was a 
far more serious case than any preceding 
one, but Charlie was simply desperate, and 
would have clung to the maddest device 
suggested, as a drowning man clutches a 
straw. So he got Jack Raggles into a quiet 
corner, and there, over a sherry and bitters, 
he laid the facts of the case before him. 

‘Well,’ saidJack, when Charlie had con- 
cluded, ‘it certainly is an awkward case, and 
it would be deuced hard lines for you to 
have to chuck up all thoughts of marrying a 
nice and pretty girl like Miss [hornton, for 
such a trifle. But I've got fellows out of far 
worse holes before now, and I dare say I 
shan’t fail this time.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Jack, upon my 
word you are,’ said Charlie, enthusiastically; 
‘but, by Jove, if you get me out of this 
you'll be a genius,’ 

Jack was silent for a few moments and 
puffed vigorously at his cigar. At length he 
added, ‘I say Charlie, isn’t the old man a 
regular maniac for fishing ?’ 

‘Rather,’ replied Charlie. ‘He takes a 
holiday about three times a week on pur- 
pose to fish. He starts off after breakfast 
with a big hamper and a jar of beer, and he 
sits in a punt until evening. Still, now he’s 
got this wretched steam launch, I expect he 
wili off with the old love and on with the 
new. But what has fishing to do with the 
— in hand ?” 

‘Never you mind just now,’ answered his 
friend, ‘but you find out from Miss Thorn- 
ton when her tather next intends to go out 
in his punt, and where he is likely to be, 
and then send me a telegram to Clarges 
street, and | will tell you what to do.’ 

Charlie had such implicit faith in Jack 
Raggles’ ingenuity that he went home that 
-_— in a comparatively happy frame of 
mind. 

He wrote to Doris the first thing next 
morning, and in the evening got a reply to 
the effect that Mr. Thornton was already 
making preparations for a long day’s fishing 
upon the Wednesday following. He tele 
graphed immediately to Jack Raggles, and 
received the following reply : 

*Keep close to him, but out of sight at 6 
o'clock in the evening.’ 

Charlie wondered what on earth his 
friends scheme could be, but resolved to 
obey instructions. He knew very well that 
Mr. Thornton's happy hunting ground was a 
secluded backwater, famous for tench and 
perch, about a couple of hundred yards 
above the lawn of his house. Thither he re 
paired stealthily like aman bent upon an 
evil errand, at about 6 o'clock, and took up 
& position upon a rough riverside path, weil 
nigh hidden from sight by bushes and foli- 
age, whence he could observe the enthusias- 
tic old fishermen without being seen him- 
self. The old gentleman was sitting like a 
wsx figure in his punt, with a large cigar in 
his mouth and rod in hand, when Charlie 
arrived. So completely absorbed was Mr. 
Thornton ia his sport, that a regiment 
might have defiled behind him without ate 
tracting his notice. Charlie watched him 
till a distant church clock chimed the quar- 
ter to 6. 

He then saw the old gentleman take out 
his watch, look at it attentively, and after a 
we yt 1 eens -_ Dew 
tantly began to pick up hi and 

i hernalia 





t his ther. 
Pn Char mesa real Whatever 


~" Raggles had concocted would have to 
carried into execution quickly or it 
would be too late. 
At last Mr. Thornton had arranged his 
tackle and united his punt holes and was 
pushing off into the stream. 
Charlie’s heart sank but he orept swiftly 
forward to a little promontory to watch the 
old gentleman vm according to in- 
structions, until 6 o'clock, 
Mr. Thornton, being old and obese, punt- 
ed slowly and with difficulty, and as the 
clock struck 6 he had not yet got out of 
shallow water. So intent was Charlie, how- 
ever, in looking at him that he did not per- 
ceive the dark outline of a steam Jaunch 
coming directly down upon the punt, and he 
was only made aware of the fact by seeing 
the old gentleman wave one arm vigorously 
and by hearing him shout lustily at the 
same time that he endeavored to get his un- 
wieldy punt back out of the way. But it was 
too late ; the bow of the launch went gently 
against the punt, though with sufficient 
force to tilt it up, with which movement the 
oor old stockbroker was sent floundering 
into the water, yelling madly as he went. 

Quick as thought Charlie dashed in. The 
water was fortunately barely up to his waist, 
so he seized Mr. Thornton under the arms, 
and, after much splashing and shoutiny and 
fuss, got him first into the punt and then on 
board the steam launch. 

The first person Charlie saw on board was 
Jack Raggles, who, behind the rescued atock 
broker’s back, was impressing silence and 
non-recognition by energetic gestures. 

J)irectly Mr. Thornton felt himself firmly 
on his teet, he burst into a violent passion, 
which was in no way appeased by the ap- 
pearance of Jack Raggles, whom he did not 
know, with the most admirable expression of 
contrition in his face, and the words, ‘I'm 
sure i'm awfully sorry, sir,’ on his lipe. 

‘Sorry, sir !’ roared the old man, so you 
ought to be, sir! 1 consider it positively ine 
iqui'ous and abominable thut a man cannot 
go out for a day’s fishing without being run 
into by a lot of cockneys who have no more 
idea of handling a steam launch than they 
have of handling a balloon! And I shall take 
the very earliest opportunity, sir; of laying 
the matter before the authorities, in order 
that such unwarrantable interference with 
liberty of the subject may be immediately 
put a stop to, It is abominable, sir, abomin- 
able !’ 

‘Can [ put you ashore anywhere ?* asked 
Jack, deferentially. 

*Yes, sir, you can, as soon as possible, and 
before I catch my death of cold,’ replied the 
old gentleman, You see those steps ahead, 
sir ?” 

‘I do,’ replied Jack. 

‘Well, then, if you can see thosesteps how 
the devil was it that you couldn’t see me ?’ 
said Mr. Thornton. ‘But as you can see 
them, steer to them, that is, if you know 
how to. They belong tu me, sir, Thomas 
Thornton, Esq.’ 

And yet, the irritated stock broker had 
given no thought to his rescuer; but as they 
were floating gently down the stream toward 
the house he turned and said: 

‘And to whom am I indebted for my rescue 
from a watery grave ?’ 

Charles stepped quietly forward and 
bowed. The old gent!eman started back and 
exclaimed : 

‘Good gracious! Mr. Ringwood! Bir, 
allow me to shake your hand most heartily. 
You have performed an action to-night 
which shall not pass without recognition. 
You are a noble fellow sir—a noble fellow!’ 

‘I did nothing, Mr. Thornton, but what any 
other man would have done under similar 
circumstances,’ said Charlie, feeling himself 
to be a dreadful hypocrite in assuming the 
deprecatory air of « hero ; ‘but now that we 
are here together, | should like to express 
my extreme regret that 1 should have given 
you offense the othernight by expressing my 
opinion about steam launches a little more 
candidly than perhaps | should have done, 
but believe me——’ 

Mr. Thornton interrupted him: 

‘Believe we, sir, you did not say enough. 
I am a complete convert to the opinion you 
hold. Steam launches are an abomination, 
sir, and mine is for sale from this very mo- 
ment.’—[ Philadelphia Press. 


HYMN 
Written (prospectively) for the celebration of the 
200th Anniversary of “Old Newbury,” 
June 10, 1885. 


— 


BY CHABLES C. SEWALL. 
O Thou, to whom our fathers prayed,— 
Trusting thy grace to share; 
When bere, in faith, new bomes they made, 
Relying on thy care; 


Accept, we pray, our offering 
Of gratitude and praise, 

This day no chronicle can bring 
To mar their fame and ways. 


Their hearts and lives were consecrate 
To do and bear thy will, 

Though trials sore, and hardships great, 
The path they trod might fill. 


O give to us, who live to reap 
Blessings they made to be, 

Wisdom and will, we need, to keep 
Like faith—like trust in Thee. 


Our all to [hee make consecrate,— 
Our aim and joy thy will; 

That we may leave, or soon, or late, 
These homes thus goodly still. 


’Tis thine alone, O God! to bless 
As were our fathers blest; 

To them, thy goodness we confess— 
Be that, as theirs, our rest. 





THE FORTUNE OF A YOUNG MAN. 


Every young man has a fortune in the fact 
of his youth. The energy of youth is un- 
blunted by defeat or worn by hope deferred. 
With age one becomes more conservative, 
and looks at as impossible what a younger 
person would endeavor to accomplish, in 
many cases with success. The effort, even if 
there be a failure, is a grand success. Seif- 
confidence, or self conceit, if you wish to call 
it so, isagreat thing. A young man’s for- 
tune is not to be found in inherited wealth or 
social position. Gracious manners or busi- 
ness habits are good things to cultivate. But 
are notall. Will power is the young man’s 
fortune. it is the essence of theman. A 
young man with only a little will power is a 
toregone failure. It should be cultivated. 
Genius isa gift of God, and should not cause 
pride, but an honest pursuit of duties is an 
exhibition of will power, and is something to 
be proud of. Well-directed, educated will 
power is what a young man needs.—| Presi- 
cent Gates. 


= 


A MORMON FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Lorenzo Snow, one of the high counselors, 
having reached the advanced age of three 
score years and ten decided to have a family 
reunion, and, considering that he had a No. 
1 wife with two daughters, No. 2 with one 
daughter and two sons, No. 3 with two 
daughters and three sons, No. 4 with three 
daughters and two sons, No. 5 with six 
daughters and two sons, No. 6 with two 
daughters and one son, No. 7 with three 
daughters and three sons, No. 8 with two 
daughters and three sons, No.9 with two 
daughters and one son, making in all twenty- 
three daughters and nineteen sons, he had a 
pretty good-sized family to assemble about 
him. ‘There were in all 164 immediate de- 
scendants to sit around the family board, and 
to give them all a dinner it took three days. 
This old man is well preserved, reads the 
finest print without glasses, and only lost by 
death twenty-three of his numerous family, 
including some of his wifes.—[Alta Cali- 
fornia. 


ee 


THE DRUMMER'S LUCK. 


Frank Smilie isa drummer. A year ago 
he left Cincinnati without a certain perfumed 
letter that was expected, but he gave instruc- 
tions to have it forwarded. The letter ar- 
rived the day after his departure, and was 
forwarded,but in some way the drummer did 
not get it. It kept right behind him, and 
followed him into Georgia, Alabama, Florida 
and Mississippi, but he could never get it, 
All this time he was wondering why “she 
did not write.” About a month ago he read 
a marriage notice ina newspaper in which 
the writer of the misplaced letter figured as 
the bride. Wednesday Frank was in 
Macon, and one of his customers handed 
him the letter. It bore date of April 9, 
1884, and had travelled thousands of miles 
in hundreds of mail bags in vain pursuit of 
him.—[{Savannah, Ga., News. 





JOURNALISM IN CuBA. — In Cuba two 


street a copy must be sent with the editor's 
name, to the government and one to the 
Censor. When the paper is returned with 
the Censor’s indorsement the paper may go 
to the public. One of the newspapers in 
Havana disregards the law, publishes what 
it pleases and when it gets ready. Every 
few weeks the government fines the editor 
and suppresses the paper. The next day the 
paper appears under a new name. Its fre- 
quent brushes with the government adver- 
tise it, and people bay it to see what new 
indiscretion it comm! The subg 
scription price is $24 a year. 





Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Cholcra Morbas, 
Infammation 
Cured and Prevented by 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Diphtheria, Influenza, 
Sore Throat, Asthma, 


Didicult Breathing, 
Relieved in a Few Minutes by 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or painful 
discharges from the bowels, are stopped in fifteen to 
twenty minutes by taking Radway’s Ready Relief. 
No congestion or Inflammation, no weakness or las 


situde will follow the use of the RB. BR. Relief. 
R os 





R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELICE 


Cures the Worst Pains in from One to 
Twenty Minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR. 


After Reading this Advertisement need any 
one Suffer with Pain? 


RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF 


CURE FOR EVERY PAIN, 


It was the FIRST and is the 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation, and cures Congestion, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 

En From One to Twenty Minutes. 
No matter how violent or excruciating the pain, the 
rheumatic, bed-ridden, intirm, crippled, nervous 
neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


Radway $ Ready Reliel 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Inflammation of the Bladder. 
Inflammation of the Bowels, 
Congestien of the Lung., 
Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing. 
Palpitation ef the Heart. 
HMysterice, Croup, Diptheria, 
‘atarrh, Influenza, 
Headache, Toothache. 
Neural 
Cold Chills, aque 
c 


ia, Rheumati«am. 
*. 
ains, Frost Bites. 
Nervousness, Sleep! ness. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the part or 
parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort 

Thirty to sixty dropsin half a tumbler of water 
will in afew minutes cure Cramps, Sprains, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dvys 
entery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all internal 
pains. 

Travellers should alwave bottle of Rad 
few drops in the 


earry a 
way's Ready Relief withthem. A 


water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant. 


Malaria 


EIN ETS VARIOUS FORMS 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cen Phere 
is nota Remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and other le 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quickly as 
READY RELIEP. 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


SASHA 


RESOLVENT. 


ind flesh, 
yuld 


evers (aid 
KRADWAY'S 


i 


Pure blood makes so 
afeclear skin. If y we 
your bones soun 
i fair, use 


strong bone, and 
have your flesh firm, 

i, without caries, and your complex 
lon RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLA AN 
RESOLVENT, the 


Great Blood Purifier. 


— --+ —— 


False and True. 


We extract from Dr. Radway’s Treatise on “ Dis 
ease and Its Cure,” as follows: List of diseases cured 
by DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


Chronic Skin Diseases, Caries of the Bone, Humors 
in the Blood, Serofulous Diseases, Syphilitic Com 
jlaints, Fever Sores, Chronic or Old Ulcers, Salt 
theam, Rickets, White Swelling, Scald Head, 
Cankers, Glandular Swellings, Nodes, Wasting and 
Decay of the Body, Pimples and Blotches, Tumors, 
Dyape psia, Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Chronic 
Rhe*umatism and Gout, Co , Gravel, and 
Caleulus Deposits, and variet above com 
plaints to which sometimes are given specious 
hames. 

In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
mercury has accumulated and become deposited in 
the bones, joints, etc., causing caries of the bones, 
rickets, spinal curvatures, contortions, white swell 
ings, varicose veins, etc., the Sarsaparilla will resolve 
away those deposits and exterminate the virus of th« 
disease from the system. 


A Great Constitutional Remedy. 


Skin Diseases, Tumors, Ulcers and sores of all 
kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the Skin, are 
cured with great certainty by a course of Dr. RAD 
WAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. We mean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatment. 


SCROFULA, 


Whether transmitted from parents 
within the curative range of the 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


Tt possesses the same wonderful power in curing 
the worst forms of strumous and eruptive discharges, 
Syphiloid Uleers, Sores of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, 
Mouth, Throat, Glands, exterminating the virus of 
these chronic forms of disease from the blood, bones, 
joints, and in every part of the human body where 
there exists diseased deposits, Ulcerations, Tumors, 
Hard Lumps or Scrofulous Inflammation, this great 
and powerful remedy will exterminate rapidly and 
permanently. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
Medicines than any other Preparation, taken in teas 
spoonful doses, while others require five or six times 
as much. 

One Dollar Per Bottle. Sold By Drug- 


gists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


negating Pils | 


or acquired, 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated; purge, re 
late, Bag cleanse, oa strengthen. sia RAD. 
WAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, yspepsia, Biliousness 
Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all 
lerangements of the Internal Viscera. Purely vege- 
table, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleterious 


rugs. 
Price 25 cents per box. Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA! 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
The symptoms of the disease are the symptoms of a 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, latulence, 
Heartburn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, giving 
rise sometimes to the most excruciating colic, 
s or Water Brash, etc., etc., etc. 

. Radway's Pills are a cure for this complaint. 
They restore strength to the stomach, and make it 
rm its functions. The oom of dyspepsia 
isappear, and with them the ility of the system 
to contract diseases. Where the d ” is om | 

. *s Sar- 


hours before a paper is distributed on the | saparil 


e”’ 


nd 
il re. 


Read “False and True,” 


Send a letter stamp to Dr. RADWAY & CO., No. 


32 Warren Street, New York. 
‘ag@- Information worth thousands will be sent to| # 


you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Fase enfeia Rete’ and see that the 
me a hebweg” in on what yet “4 novy20-eow 





water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 


The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy | W 


Sufferers from Humors, Canker, Salt 
Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, Pimples, Boils, Tetter 
and Ri 

this remedy. 


And safe to administer to children or the most deli 
cate women. VEGETINE is a true tonic, and nota 
deceptive stmulant. The 
day is not succeeded bv injury to-morrow; an 
o 


the despondency of evil under disguise. 


h 
giving her the 
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THE BOYS WE LOST. 


The light is dim that shone for him, 
And showed the path to glory, 

But yet his name has le{t a flame 
That lives in song and story. 

We need no more the torch he bore, 
Our land in peace reposes; 

But yet above his dast we love 
To strew the mould with roses. 


The faithful band that held the brand 
When war’s resounding thunder 

Rolled all around the trembliog ground, 
Lies cold and still thereunder. 

The pulseless heart, that played its part 
In civil strife to save us, 

Saw victory gained, and left unstained 
The flag our fathers gave us. 


On blue and gray alike we lay 
Oar laurel wreaths and flowers; 

The gray and blue stanch heroes knew— 
Heroes ot theirs and ours. 

They bravely fought for what they thought 
Had truth and justice in it, 

And, wrong or right, they sought the light, 
And gave their lives to win it. 


The strife is past, no more war’s blast, 
Around the nation crashes; 
As brothers now our heads we bow, 
Above our soldiers ashes. 
Oh, flowers, assume your brightest bloom, 
As proudly we bestow you 
On those who fell, and bonor well 
The sacred earth below you! 
—(N. Y. Sun. 


The 
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acts DIRECTLY 
and AT ONCE on 
the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, restoring 
them to « healthy 


} IT IS BOTH A* SAFE CURE 
and a ‘SPECIFIC. 


It CURES all Diseases of the Kid 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary ng 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 


ms 





ce Customer. 
you see, the shoemaker has just been here, 
and—’ 


your bill, sir.’—[Harper’s Bazar. 


dinner table, ,aused a moment to say: ‘I 


Quick as thought she replied, with the ut- 
most nonchalence : 
mother’s by marriage.’ 


te Scene: A concert for the people— 
Distinguished Amateur (about to make first 


vous!’ Sympathetic Friend : ‘Oh, there’s no 
Chey applaud anything !'"—[Punch. 


te Just asa lover had dropped on his 
knees and began popping tke question, a 


rather strange, made a dash for him. 
remarkable 


on, George dear ; I’m listening to what you 
are saying.’—[Chicago Tribune. 


street: ‘Where have you been ?’ 


had a long talk with bim.’ 


wouldn’t be back for several weeks.’ 


‘Who are you ?’ 
York Sun. 


a large bump of veneration and a well de- 
veloped head generally.’ 

*You have,’ said the pbrenologist. 

‘Is there anything,’ asked the man under 
examination, in the exuberance of his joy: 
‘that my head needs to make it absolutely 
perfect ?’ 

Yes,’ 

‘What is it, pray ?’ 

‘A shampoo.’—[Puck. 


te AN Economical DaRKEY.—Gabe 
Snodgrass recently applied to Aminidab 
Bledso, of the Blue Light Austin Tabernac!e, 
for some pecuniary assistance. 

‘I jess can’t do bit,’ replied Parson Bled- 
so; ‘i has to s’port my pore ole mudder.’ 

‘But yer pore o1e mudder says yer don’t 
do nuffin for her.’ 
‘Well, den, ef I don’t do naffin for my 
pore ole mudder, what’s de use ob an out- 
sider like you trying to make me shell out ?’ 
fe In answer to the question should a 
young man, while walking with his sweet- 
beart for the first time, take her arm or 
should she take his? The New York World 
says: ‘It depends upon who is the weaker 
party. If you feel yourself physically her 
inferior, why take her arm; if otherwise, 
vice versa. There is a certain prejudice, 
however, in refined circles against a gentle- 
man taking a lady’s arm when walking and 
many particular persons even say that—it is 
the worst possible form.’ 


nd 


tg” New York Journal: ‘Aw, yes; I am 
now a resident of Brooklyn, aw,’ murmured 
a weak eyed, poodie faced dude. ‘When did 
you move?’ asked the young lady with 
whom he was waiking. ‘Aw, yesterday, you 
know.’ “Ihen you were just in time.’ ‘Aw, 
justin time? Aw, weally,don’cher know, 
{ don’t know what you meen, aw, you know., 
‘Why, the dog census was taken there yes- 
terday.’ ‘Hee-haw! hee-haw ! Doocid clev- 
ah, don’cher know,’ he brayed; but didn’t 
catch on all the same. 


te ‘Who was that rang the bell, Jane?’ 
asked the lady of the house, 

‘The grocer, mum.’ 

‘With a bill, I presume.’ 

*Yesum.’ 

*You told him to come next week ?’ 
*Yesum.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘He said, mum, he had been here a dozen 
times alr-ady, and he wouln’t come again, 
and to tell you so.’ 
‘How considerate. 
groceryman.’ 


I didn’t think it of a 


te A recent visitor at the Pensacola 
Navy Yard writes : 
There are about 1400 people resident here, 
most of them having been employed in the 
government service in the days when Pensa- 
cola station was full of activity. I scarcely 
know how they live now. Some fish, a few 
are pilots, and some manage to get odd jobs 
of work up at the city. 

I found one lone fisherman of dusky skin 
trying his skill in the piscatorial line at the 
mouth of a muddy bayou. 

‘What are you fishing for?’ 1 inquired. 
‘For a livin’, sah,’ was the reply, and the 
fisherman baited another hook with a piece 
of dough, mixed with cotton batting to give 
it consistency. 

‘But for what kind of fish, 1 mean?’ 
‘Buffalo fish, sah.’ 

‘Any luck?’ 

‘Not much. Yo’ see the moon’s too 
veunt De moon rules everything with life, 
sah.’ 

*Do you believe that?’ 

‘I knows it, sah.’ 





Vegetine 
Used This Month 


ILL give tone and vigor tothe system, and 
repare you to withstand the enervating ef- 
fects of the spring weather. 


Vegetine, 
As a Spring Medicine, 


Stands unrivalled. Its oReny has boon cssabitehes 

hi rest test to which any remedy w 
sutnaitveds Thousands who have withio the past 16 
years been restored by its use testify to the truth of 
this statement. 


Vegetine, 
The Great Purifier, 


faithfally used, will reach the most severe 
eae disoane euising from impurity of the blood. 
eum, Ulcers, 


ngworm are sure to find relief by the use of 


Vegetine 
Is Always Reliable 


ne need fear that the hope which 1t infuses is but 


Corumsta, ILL., June 20, 1878. 


‘I can’t pay you today; 


Tailor. ‘Yes, I met him on my way 
up, and he said you'd put him off because 
you’d got to pay the tailor today. So here’s 


ta A careless critic, who was criticising 
a young lady's father severely across the 


hope he is no relation of yours, Miss IL. ?’ 


‘Only a connection of 


appearance in public): ‘Uh, I do feel so ner- 


occasion to be nervous, my dear fellow. 


pet poodle, who thought the proceedings 
With 
nerve for a woman the girl 
reached over, seized the dog by the neck, 
and, at the same time, calmly uttered: ‘Go 


te A Political Office was accosted in the 
‘I have 
been up to see Smith, the politician, and 
‘That’s strange. 
I was at his house not ten minutes ago, and 
was told that he was out of town and 
‘You 
don’t say so ! exclaimed the Political Office. 
‘I'm a Meat Bill.’—|New 


te Now you tell me I have a fair memo- 
ry, a great capacity for learning languages, 


most thoroughly reliable machines in 
re ii 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFA‘ 


Thom 
that it imparts to-| — 


» Nervous Diseases, E 
see. Female Weaknesses, - 
Bill Head. 





$1.25 AT DRUGGISTS, 


4° TAKE NO OTHER, és 


Send for Illustrated Pamph) 
timonials of Absolute a at of Golid Tes» 


HUNT’S REMEDY Co., 
Providence, R, i, 





; ee a es | 
TO YOUNG MEN, 
THE MASS, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


has at its disposal 


EIGHTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


each of which is equal to the cost of t 
scholarships will be given to worthy you 
can pass the entrance examination, w 
difficult. The College is nt 
town of Amherst, in the valley of the ( 
on a beautifol farm of 400 acres. It affords a 
ough English education, a good knowl 
culture, Engineering, Chemistry, Bota 
other sciences. In short, it fits a 
come a practical farmer, orto en 
study the professions. The lo 
and the physical trainir 
who have entered wit! 
home not only wit! 
mind. but strongin body. 
for those receiving the 

175 @ year, and an ir r 
he desires, a portion of that 
farm without interfe 
duties. A farmer's « 
wants to get a good " 
for one of these scholarships 

For further par ars, ad ss Pres't J. C. 
GREENOUGIHI, Ar t, Mas mchl4-tf 


Dr. Sweits “ Root Beer.’ 


Packages contain Sarsaparilia, Life of Mae, Winters 
green, Juniper, dc. Health and Pleasure 
It acts mildly a yeneficially on the Stomach, Liver 
and Kidneys. Package to make t 
mail 6 cts, extra; 4 packages #1, 
pared ard put up atthe NEW ENGI 
1C DEPOT, 245 Washington St.. | 

apl8: 13t GEO. W. SWETI, M. D., Prop. 


ocated t 


Male's Honey ‘he great 
Glenn's Sulphur Seap heals « 

German Corn Remover kills corns Jb 
Mill's Hairand Whisker Dye—biacku 


Brown, 50cts. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Miovte, Xe 
Dean's Rheumatic Pill'sare & sure cure, 


feb21-52t 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


i8i Devonshire Street, 
Boston. - 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers, 


Metal & Glass Show Cards 


We will send to any address on receipt of 
(in stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SCRAP PIOTURES, 


such as are usually retailed at 6 cents per sheet. As 
we have but a limited quantity of these, which we 
are closing, immediate application will ecessary 
to secure anye 


Cough ¢ 





ts 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ALF. COOKE'S GELEBRATEO ADVER: 
TISING CIRGULARS. 


a thorough and economic means of adv 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 
DIPLOMAS 


—FOoR— 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


apr4:tf 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
BCLBEciirce, 
ND athorouesh MEDICAL ELECTRI. 
CEAN, maki ¢ 4 specialty of a) kinds 
CHRONIC DISEASES 
Also, thorough Mlessace Treatments i 
given by herself or her as 
Her RHEUMATIC 
directions, can be sent by 1 
Office, 48 Boylston St., 
my16.6t 


What there ig 


PLASTERS, © 


Boston, Nas 








Sufficient to stop in five 
minutes the smarting, s% 
s or scalds 


SMARTING 


applied. 


Abundance to cure a score 
of colds and the coughing 
that often leads the way 
Consumption. Ir wit 
tT1vety ease a Cough ™ 45 
minutes. 


COUGHING 


CHOKIN 6 More than enough to = 

a dozen children Choking *" 
Crovur. One minute after 
first dose the hardest attack 


of Croup will be relieved 


Plenty to relieve the oppre? 
sion and wheezing of the most 
severe case of Kethes The 
direct cures of Asthma °Y 
this medicine are proots that 
Dr, Thomas’ Eclectric Oil has 
no equal as an Asthma cure 


WHEEZING 


In the above cases Dr. Thomas’ Eclectr: 
be relied upon, It has given relief to thou 
Keep it in your house, There is hardly a wees of 
the year it will not be useful. 


usands, 


myl6-y <<. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWES 





<= = — 


MACHINES ° 


e 
The most satisfactory machines |" ob 


market fer 


Threshing and Cleaning (iraill 


and Sawing Wood: _ 
Acknowledged by all competent Judges i srkels 
. ree 
easy draft, quantity and quality pwiel 


of 
durability. Send for 48-page . 


giving full description and terms, FREE. 
‘Address 


A. W. GRAY’S BONS, 5s 
vt. 

c.B: 
508: 


MADDLETOWN SPRINGS, 


ibition and fer saleby 
Lay yw Clinton S¢., Bo* 


jan3- 








. Stevens, Boston : 
me little daughter has been troubled with a 
a ae beh th Yooumenced 
about one ago, at w me 
= ‘Vegetine, and now I am very happy 
say I find ad entirely cured. 

ours 





m the ef 


ing fro 4 

E Nice etpeiserss 
rly decay, 

rors, early pon 


TO WEAK ati 


hood, eto. I will 
the above ficcases os O FOW for sodas X 





april-6at "JACOB LACROIX. 
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VOLUME X 





ASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHM: 


Fa ENGLAND) Ds op pt 
SAT fen ANT 
£ Ne 


cial Organ of the wn 
esUED WEEKLY AT ‘‘ PLOUGHMAN BUILDI 
45 Milk Street (cor. Devonshire 
{ Upposite the New Post Office, 
BOSTON 
©. NOYES, Ploughman Comp 
PROPRIETORS. 
nus—62.50 per annum in advance. $3. 
paid in advance. Single copies Five Cen’ 
No paper discontinued except at the op 
publishers, until all arrearages are paid. 
ae The PLoUGHMAN offers great advanta 
Ite circulation is large and amen 
j intelligent portion of the comm 


—_—_ 


te. Agricultur 


rtisers. 
tactive anc 


-One square <« 


ISING. 
nus oF ADVERT e of 
one insertion, $1.00; ¢ ach subseqaen ins 
’ 
nts. 

——_ 
Postage on the PLOUGHMAN is 15 cents 
n the United States. 





HARVESTING THE HAY CROP 


Thile farmers have settled down t 


nion that grass should be cut earlie! 
twas cut in their grandfathers’ day, t 
yet a question as to how much ear 
ile some advocate cutting assoon & 
liest blossoms appear, ot 
is best to let it stand until 
sto form. There are so many thing 
ii 


considered, that vary on different fe 
to be 


hers ciaim 


the seed 


ta difference of opinion is expe 
hen only one crop of grass is to be 
der ordinary circumstances it is bette 
the crop stand until it is fully gre 
t if there is a prospect of getting a 
d, and perhaps & third crop, it is t 
uch consequence whether the first cr 
ly grown or not ; in fact, if permitte 
nd until the seed is matured, or eve 
if matured, it will very materially 
e second crop, for as soon as the se 
ns to form the leaves at the root beg 
il, so that whenthe crop is harveste 
ots are exposed to the hot sun, and 
sometime before the second cro} 
art; but if the first crop be cut 
lly in blossom, as & rule, the lower \ 
ill be green, so that when the top Is ¢ 
Bhere will be leaves enough to protec 
foots, and thus cause the second cr 
start at once, though no showers cor 
wet the ground. 


When the hay is to be fed out to 


@0ws, it may be cut to advantage earlier 


tt be wanted for horses and oxen. 
The time of cutting may also 
e character of the soil; a gravelly 
ll sometimes dry up before the gr 
lly grown, and it it is to be saved it 


ler 
aeper 


cut early ; or the land may be very 
d the weather so wet, that before 
atured the grass will lodge and the t 
gin to decay before the blossoms ap; 
nder such circumstances it is d 

st way to cut it, however green it n 
r if not cut the bottom wil 
hat it will very much injure the roote 
ides the hay will be very poor quality 


lec ay ® 


In consequence of thes: rent 
ions no rule can be laid down, 


ime to cut grass; but every farmer mus 


ast 


is own judgment as to when is the 
ime to cut each field of grass his 
membering that under or 
ances the best time to cut 
he largest proportion of it is in 


nary 
grass 

{ i 
The curing of hay is an operat 
While some 
at itis best to make it as fast as | 
d 80 keep it the 
e time, others say that the curing 


armers do not agres on, 


in sunshine n 
Bhould be a slow process, and that it « 
ype made in the shade as po 
The firat argue that it should be ma 
Rapidly as possible because of tae rx 
pBetting it wet, while the last argue t 
impossible to make hay rapidly 

Gnd have it come out sweet, especially 
@rass be coarse ; they contend that by 
fg it in the sun all the time possi 
@ries the outside of the Stalk so ha 
Phe moisture inside cannot escane un 
Packed away in the barn, when it « 


% 


much as 


nd the moisture comes to the surfa 
pthus makes smoky hay. No doubt 
Brue of very coarse hay, and espec 
lover ; this should never be made 
un, but should be cocked up the san 
t is cut, and never thinly spread out 
t makes much better hay to let it sta 
bocks of forty pounds each, when it is 
© be heating it should be recocked ; 
eather be good once will be enough, 
t be showery it will have to be recor 
er each rain, 


In making clover hay 
best to have h 


ay caps to cover it, 
can he cured go the blossoms wil! lox 
and bright in mid winter. 

Much of the fine hay may be made r 
in the sunshine by the aid of the ted 
Come out perfectly sweet the next » 
made thus, it saves much labor and 
Retting it wet, 

Farmers also differ as to the tim 
Brass should be dried ; while some 
One day is sufficient, others like to 
Out three good days ; here again con 
Make much difference. The farmer w! 
In very large quantities of hayin a 
able to keep his hay that is not thor 
dried, much better than can the farm 
has but a small farm, and puts in but 
gle small load in any one day, becaus 
large quantities of hay is stored at on 
itis kept from the air much better t 
only & few hundred pound is stored 
Ume, and as the air has much to do i 
ing hay that is a little moist, it is eas 
derstood why the hay put in in larg: 
tities keeps the best. 

: It is often very difficult to decide ju 
time it is best to get in a field of hay 
farmer may feel satisfied that the hay 
quite as dry as he would like to have 
he sees an approaching cloud which 4 
©8 to wet his hay if left out; he therefi 
to decide which is the best, to get in t 
not quite made enough, or leave it 
get wet and have the trouble and exp 
drying the water out. If he errs at 
18 Very sure to err on the side that 
least labor, and so many loads of 
Put into the barn that the farmer ke 
not quite dry enough, because he da 
like to have it out in a shower. 
mer sometimes salts hay which he th 
not made quite enough, but the salt d 

Sweet odor of the hay, and It 
doubtful if it does any font 

y at no season of the ye 

yp troubled more to know just 

than at haying time, and while he 





